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AKE a note right now to gt MAN O'WAR 
Middies for your daughter before she goes 
back to school in September. If she is away 
at camp now she is probably envious of the 
many girls who are wearing these smart 


middies. Children like to wear middies 
that are as becoming as the MAN O'WAR. And the more 
a child wears middies the more mother saves on her clothing 
budget, for these sensible garments are inexpensive and 
long wearing. 
The MAN O'WAR Middy fits as though 
tailored to order. It is made with sloped sides 
that fit smoothly and trimly over the hips. The 


EVERYTHING FOR. 


snug collar never pulls away from the neck. The fine work- 
manship gives the MAN O'WAR a sleek, thoroughbred 
appearance that appeals to school girls. Stout girls look 
slimmer and slim girls look trimmer in this attractive middy. 

In snow white Super-Jean, as illustrated, the MAN 
O'WAR is priced as low as $1.25. There are equally 
fine bloomers and gym togs that bear the label MAN 
O’WAR. Look for this label and buy the kind of togs 
your daughter will like. If your dealer cannot supply 

you, write us. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md 


SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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HILDREN, 
Magazine for Par- 


The 


ents, has reached 
hundreds and hundreds 
of homes where it would 
scarcely have been known 
otherwise, through the 
good offices of our sub- 
scribers. 

Parents themselves, 
teachers, nurses, doctors, 
clubwomen, psycholo- 
wives of college 
professors, department 
stores, lecturers, have— 
through sheer interest in 
the magazine—helped us 
enlarge our activities. In- 
cidentally, many of them 
have added to their in- 
comes by SO doing. 


P1STS, 


A Noted Lecturer’s 
Recommendation 
“In recommending a 
list of for Chau- 
tauqua audiences,” wrote 


be « ks 


a well-known lecturer, “I have also urged that the various 
issues of vour magazine be read. 
of the utmost interest, but of very material value, and I 
am glad thus to recommend it.” Aside from this the busy 











A Statement about the 
ADVERTISING POLICY 
of this Magazine 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of 
reliable products, accurately described. 


In passing on advertised products and the claims made for them, 
CHILDREN uses the same high standards as in selecting its editorial 
material. 


In applying these standards in connection with the advertisements, 
CHILDREN has the experienced advice of Anne Pierce, onz of its asso- 
ciate editors, who was formerly editor of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, where the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act was administered, then associate editor with Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, of the Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health of Good House- 
keeping Magazine, and for eight years director of the New York 
Herald-Tribune Institute. In addition, special cases are referred to 
the experts along various lines on the Advisory Editorial Board. The 
facilities of the Testing Laboratories of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, are also available when further investigation concerning 
new products is necessary. 


Readers are urged to co-operate with us in making this carefully pro- 
tected advertising of greater benefit to all, by writing to us about 
their experiences with advertised products, whether favorable or other- 
wise, and by reporting any new or specialized uses to which these 
products may be put.—Gerorce J. Hecut, President, The Parents’ 
Publishing Association, Inc. 








The 


Circulation Department 
Has Its Say 


I have found it not only as part of our donation. 


intellectually.” 


speaker is also distributing sample copies to parents and 


teachers at his lectures. 


Department Stores Co-operate 

CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 

many possibilities, according to department stores, for 

added service to patrons, and for a nice little profit in 

commissions on subscriptions. 

store in Ohio asked for 300 sample copies to present to 
mothers who come to their infants’ department. 


College Homan Finds Magaz 
“The alumnae of my college sorority have added many 
dollars to their new house fund ; , 
effort to sell s 
CHILDREN 1s practically negligible. 
vou offer is most venerous.” 


lan Lhe 


California. 


She Raised Funds for Play jround 1S 


Out on the coast an energetic Parent-Teacher worker 
a lone campaign for playground equipment, using 
Magasin 
which to secure funds. 
first order was sufficient to purchase some of the initial 


put on 
( HILDREN, 
through 


’ 
Dh 


uch 





“It’s been 
very pleasant,’ says Miss 
T., “and all that has been 
necessary has been a tele 


apparatus, 


phone call. In almost 
every case I have been 


favored with a subscrip- 
tion.” 


How a Milk Fund Driv 
for Needy Children 
Began 

A $40 commission an<d 
bonus allowed to a Moth 
er’s Club in Oklahoma 
for subscriptions sent in 
by members was the 
nucleus from which the 
campaign grew. “We 
usually start our annual 
campaign with a dona 
tion from the club,” ex 
plained the President. 
“The names I am send- 
ing are the members who 
decided to take the mag- 
azine for our study work 


and count the commission and bonus on each subscription 
So you see how much good your 
liberal offer does for our club, financially, as well as 


To Supplement Incomes 


Mrs. W. S. B.., 
order, while Miss H. V.. 
has unfolded 
York. 


also of New 


Only the other day a 


And F. N, 


ine Easy Selling 
in the educational field. 
for anv business interest, 


students a 


| by means of vour fine 


a worth-while magazine as 
Yet the commission 
from M. D. K. in 


] 


Chis he 
sentation of t! 


le 1 


of Oklahoma City, 
of New York State, received 
almost $50 in less than two months, and she did her quiet 
campaigning outside of her regular work! Mrs. M. B. N., 
with five children and many social 
obligations, earned $105 in a few months. 


lagazine is simple, dignified 


realized $18 on one 


M., a psychology professor, who has sent 
us a number of subscriptions, writes, “I have been par- 
ticularly pleased with the scope and point of view of the 
magazine and feel that it is making a real contribution 
It is for this reason rather than 
that 
nd members of the faculty.” 


[ am mentioning it to 


In every instance cited, the feeling has been that repre- 


and exceed 


ingly pleasant, and that the reward for such co-operatiot 


( lubs. 


study 


generous. 


tions and child- 


for Parents, as the medium 
The commission on her 





churches, 
groups are finding that our plat 
for money-raising campaigns 
produces more effective results than elaborate benefits. 


parent-teacher organiza 
] 


requires less effort anc 


Sample copies and supplies, including plan for money- 
raising, posters, etc., will gladly be sent upon request. 
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Eastern Schools—Girls 


Special Schools 








TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
| From 10 to 14 Years of Age 

Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athletics supervised and 
| adapted to the age of the pupil. Excellent instruc- 
tion, care and influence. 

MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


RAY COURT 


re Sound Acc 
AS chook for Wholesome 


atmosphere, 

| . Ages 16-21. 

] Also separate 
junior school § 


(10-16). All 
| Studies, Secretarial, Arts, Crafts, 
Riding, Beach. Athletics. 
CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 


7—Grsuline Academp 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such mother 

e, guidance and protection as they would 

ceive in the fondest and best regulated home. 

Courses: Elementary, college preparatory, 

Music, ef Swim Social Culture. 

— a hg — 
acation Sch 


~ adress URSULINE SISTERS, Box nN, MIDDLETOWN N.Y 






























Provides 








Eastern Schools—Boys 








FOR MANLY BOYS. 


ts, mental alertness, physical training 


Modified military for orderly 
College 
(Gym, Pool, 
hleties.) Separate Junior School. For catalog address 
Vitt1am Apptson Banney, A.M., PrinctPaL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, WN. Y. 


p.,or Business. Individual Inatruction, 





a 





DeMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 
-EPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 

( ses average five boys. Thorough teaching. 
summer school. Complete plant in quiet 

try environment. Individual coa’’.ing. Year 

} 


d sports. 


rTALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE- 
MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 





IRVING SCHOOL For Boys 


1utiful, historic Irving country. 90th year. 
ires for college and technical schools. Modern 
complete as Gymnasium, swim- 
pool. Allathletics. Catalog. Address Head- 
er, Box 950, Tarrytown-on- Hadec a we Be 





CHESTNUT HILL 


ege Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 

country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia 

ete equipment Senior and Junior Schools. T. R. 

YDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut 
Pa. 





information about this depart- 
School 


CHILDREN, 


ent, address the Director, 
nd Camp 
“he Magazine for Parents, 353 


‘ourth Avenue, New York. 


Advertising, 








George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violon- 
cello and all other Orchestral Instruments; 
Composition, Harmony, History of Music, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, Choir 
Training, Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind 
and Brass. 
Department of Public School Music 
A three-year course leading to Conse rvatory 
Diploma. 
English, Psychology and Education 
Languages 

Degrees of Bachelor of Music 

and Bachelor of School Music, 

Granted. 


( horus, 








NewEngland . | 


ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 
Established 1867 


MASS. 


Year Opens 
September 22, 1927 
Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-five 
Free Privileges 

of lectures, concerts and 

opportunities of ensemble practice ar 


appearing before audiences with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS 
General Manager 


recitals, the 














—BANCROFT— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


L:stablished 1883 
For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 
Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportunity for 
activities. 

@ Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 

Catalogue on Request 


outdoor 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 














THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 

A home school for children of normal mentality 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at all 
Constant effort toward better speech during the 
school day and in home activities, 
One grade teacher for each group of seven pupils. 
Special care for children from three to six years. 














Has Your Boy 
Advanced As Rapidly 
As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 





Forty-one miles from New York in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 


Write for information, 


BOX O KATONAH, NEW YORK 























Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective and 


backward children Expert care and training Special 
sttention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis 
speech disorders and birth injury victims. Also back- 


ward Deaf children 


as 


Claudia Minor Redd, Lansdowne, Pa. 





Eastern Schools—C o-Ed. 








A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 

















CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14, Experienced, sympathetic care in 
the home of the directors. Ideal health conditions 
Small classes High academic standards. Summer camp 
in Maine. Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 





CROASDALE 


Select Country School. 


Overlooking beautiful lake; 
atmosphere. LORA M. 


Kindergarten—Primary. 


healthful climate. Home 
w ARNER, PRIN., Mountain 





Lakes, N. J 


MERRICOURT 


Combines outdoor life with home careand comfort; 
an ideal place for children 3-10 for whom camp 
life may be too strenuous, $100 per mo. $1,100 
per yr. Booklet. Tutoring and Music arranged. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 








ST. EL IZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Connecticut Stamfe Shippan Poit \ Mother 
School Episcopal = » all year Children 3 to 12 
One hour from New Yorl Usual studies Outdoor 
sports Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, 


Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 





THE HAVEN COUNTRY SCHOOL 


A home environment for a selected group All grades 
preparing thoroughly for any accredited secondary school. 
Special attention to health through right living. Sports. 
Summer school. Open all year. Address, THE SECRE- 
TARY, Nyack-on-Hudson, N 








HAT 
your home or the little 
girl who mother has such fond 
hopes for... wouldn't it be a shame 
for either of them to be handicapped 
in life by foot trouble, just because of 
shoes that do not fit properly? 
Children need shoes that fit every 
curve of the foot and every position. 
For the foot is an active, flexible part 
of the body. It needs room to grow 
and plenty of strengthening exercise 
for the muscles that must always 
hold the twenty-six bones of the foot 
in arched formation. 
Weak feet, bent bones and a life- 
time of foot suffering can easily be 


‘future President’ in 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
\\ y Ay brookityn, N. \ 


Cuivpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 





Children have a 


better chance in 
Cantilever Shoes 








avoided in Cantilever Shoes, which 
are made with consideration for the 
natural shape and functions of the 
foot. These beautifully fitting shoes 
are flexible from toe to heel and are 
like the normal foot in shape. 


A child’s foot is free to exercise 
naturally in the Cantilever Shoe. 
The little toes lie straight in the toe 
of the Cantilever, the heel is snugly 
hugged so that the ankle cannot 
bend over in the shoe and the foot 
points straight ahead. In such a 
shoe the foot is balanced and the 
weight of the body is evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole foot instead 
of bearing down on the inner and 








He can run and win contests now. Will 
he win later in life? Or will foot trouble 
slow him up and impair his health? 
Every father and mother is interested in 
the answer and that's why this advertise- 
ment appears in **¢ hildren,’’ The Magazine 
for Parents. 


weaker side, which breaks down the 
arch structure. 

Cantilevers cost no more than 
other shoes of good quality and they 
are a much better investment than 
cheap shoes which will not wear 
well. The moderate prices of these 
shoes, the fine stvle and the good, 
honest, long-wearing leathers make 
Cantilevers as attractive to mothers 
as they are beneficial to children. 
Take your children to a Cantilever 
agency. They will be fitted con- 
scientiously there. If you do not 
know the address of the Cantilever 
agency in your city, please use the 
coupon below. 


antilever 
Shoe 


MEN 





b/ 
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FOR BOYS 






























Fits the growing foot 
WOMEN « 


CHILDREN 
\ = : 4) 


FOR GIRLS 


See page #4. 
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YOUNG CITIZENS 
OF THE WORLD 








APTAIN CHARLES LINDBERGH 

flew from New York to Paris in thirty- 

three and a half hours. Arrived there, 
he telephoned to his mother in Detroit. Mak- 
ing the connection across that stretch of sea 
and land was a matter of minutes. None of 
us think of such things as mere “stunts.”’ 
They are significant, just as it was significant 
when the first steamer crossed the Atlantic in 
1819 and the first steam locomotive was oper- 
ated in America a century ago. A hundred 
years ago a message traveled no faster than a 
man could travel. Stanley, meeting Living- 
ston on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
handed him a bag of letters. “Those messages 
had been two years on the way. Now a radio 
message goes from London to Lake Tangan- 
yika in one-fortieth of a second. 

In three generations the “‘wide, wide world” 
has become no longer very wide and it is ever 
shrinking. ‘The children of today, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children, each gen- 
eration in increasing measure, must be citizens 
of a world knit closer and closer together. It 
is one of the prize responsibilities of parents 
and educators to prepare them for such citi- 
zenship, to give them the widening horizons 
of thought and interest and understanding 
that such world citizenship must inevitably 
demand. 

Already there are agencies at work on the 
problem. The Olympic Games, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, the International Student Service and 
the Junior Red Cross are among these agen- 
cies. In the schoolrooms of forty-three coun- 
tries nine million boys and girls are banded 
together under the symbol of the Junior Red 
Cross. Year after year between these groups 
scattered about the globe are passing thou- 
sands of letters, exchanges of gifts, accounts 
of customs, interchanges of handwork and of 
ideas. A little school in a remote village of 
Moravia would like best of all a radio set to 
bring its members in touch with the outside 
world, but they cannot afford to buy one and 


AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 


they do not know how to make it. Perhaps 
some American school might send a set in 
exchange for articles made by the Moravian 
boys and girls. Through the international 
agencies of the Red Cross the arrangement is 
ettected. ‘Today the village children delight 
in music and other entertainment from cities 
like Prague and Vienna. Across the Atlantic 
a big school in Schenectady, New York, which 
took infinite pride and pains in putting to- 
gether, testing and sending the radio set, en- 
joys an exhibit of painted boxes, pottery vases 
and other objects and learns a new respect 
for the cunning workmanship and charming 
design of Moravia. : 

Every year more than a hundred thousand 
boxes of inexpensive gifts, many of them made 
in our classrooms, are sent by members of the 
American Junior Red Cross to children ir 
other lands. Last year some of these boxes 
went into Germany. One teacher there said 
to his pupils: 

‘Boys and girls, this was done by children 
whose fathers were fighting against ours in 
the last war! You will grow up into men and 
women. Can you imagine that you will aim 
at those, kill those men who today have sent 
you their gifts? Do you see the bridges from 
country to country, beyond frontiers and 
oceans? Boys and girls, let it be your care 
that you will always remember those bridges. 
Never forget the call of this moment and you 
will have contributed to the building of a bet- 
ter future!” 

And this letter has come to an American 
school from a school in Japan: 

“You are American and we Japanese. But, 
in the spirit of our organization, let us work 
together for the welfare of the world. Let 
us be friends forever.” 

Are not these things, too, significant? 





——— LA 








“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—Puiurs Brooks 
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This painting is an attraction of the Metropolitan Each month we present a master painting of child 
Museum of Art of New York. The artist is now subjects. These are selected from the public gal- 
Director of the Yale School of line Arts, leries of America, This ts the ninth of the series. 
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N this day of youthful 

freedom and independ- 

ence many adults find 
themselves torn bet ween 
two extreme viewpoints. On 
the one hand, they adhere 
to traditional methods of 
discipline and control, or on 
the other hand they shift 
the responsibility of train- 
ng to the children them- 
selves, apparently believing 
that the removal of restraint is the prime essential to 
wholesome growth. Less thoughtful ones vacillate be- 
tween the two extremes, sometimes adopting one method 
and sometimes another, thus adding to the confusion. 

If it were not for the somewhat uncomplimentary but 
unintended implication one might be tempted to compare 
the problem of the average parent with that of the tra- 
ditional donkey placed squarely between two boxes of 
hay. As is well known the poor beast starved to death 
because he could not decide which way to turn. If 
some kindly soul had only put the contents of the two 
boxes together the donkey might have progressed, but 
our analogy would have been lacking. 

Immediate problems in connection with child guidance 
are too urgent to permit any parent to stand still. It is 
possible that one fundamental lack at present is a clearly 
defined and consistent philosophy of education upon the 

irt of those responsible for the training of children. 
It is necessary to face squarely the issue between old 
ileas in education and modern tendencies. The present 
day theory of education, if scanned too hastily, seems to 

lvocate license rather than liberty, chaos rather than 

rder in daily life and the extreme of self-seeking rather 

than altruistic thought of neighbors. If left entirely to 

themselves, children and young people would no doubt 

llow a program of unconstructive freedom. Adher- 

; ents of the older order, on the other hand, seem to casual 

bservers to offer to children a program of blind sub- 

ission to domineering adults. The older point of view 

represented by many grandparents of today. Old 

uights, like old things, may not fit exactly into new 

ituations, but the relative values of the old and the new 

n be discovered only by placing them together. Mem- 

rs of the older generation often voice their opinions 

ter this fashion: 

“IT can’t understand why you don’t make Johnny 

ind. No wonder the boys and girls are wild. They 

» exactly as they please. Now when I was a boy I had 

»do as I was told. When my father said ‘Go’ I went, 

| when my mother said ‘Stop’ I stopped, and I didn’t 

rue about it, either. I wouldn’t have gotten far with 
if I had tried to argue.” 





Wi are always tempted to interrupt at this point. 
‘'Y We should like to know how grandfather adjusted 

life situations when he had nobody to tell him just 
what to do. We crave to be told how he learned to 
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judge between conflicting 
ideas of right and wrong, 
and we wonder how he ac- 
quired habits of tolerance 
of his neighbors. We con- 
sider the numerous adults 
who have been “strictly dis- 
ciplined” in childhood, only 
to protest vigorously against 
legal or social restraint in 
later years, and we question 
the potency of obedience 
alone as an inevitable determiner of future success or 
failure. We feel that there must have been something 
more than rigid parental control as the dominating influ- 
ence in the lives of the more successful and broadminded 
of our grandparents, 

Certainly every child is entitled to some control. It 
is not fair to leave to chance the acquisition of right 
habits of living. Guidance from adults is his unques- 
tioned birthright. But when obedience makes for de- 
pendence and a single standard of right and wrong, it 
tends to breed intolerance either of adults who dictate 
or of contemporaries who differ in viewpoint. In estab- 
lishing a sound philosophy of childhood education it is 
well to admit that all habits are not equally well estab- 
lished through adult dominance. 

There is another question dear to the hearts of the 
older people. We often hear such comments as these: 

“You are not teaching your children to be unselfish. 
Even the schools are encouraging the children to do 
what they please. How they stand the noise is more 
than I can understand. When I went to school we had 
to show some regard for our fellows. A school should 
be a quiet place where children learn self-control.” 


T this point we raise the question as to the possi- 
bility of learning se/f control in the traditional 
school environment. We find it difficult to believe that 
children could ever develop the habit of considering the 
welfare of their neighbors, merely by adhering to a fixed 
routine. ‘They must learn unselfishness by trying it out and 
finding that it is a pleasant experience. Unselfishness is 
more than an absence of a tendency to annoy or interfere. 
It seems impossible to develop habits of unselfish activ- 
ity without opportunity for choice of activities. Children 
are not taught to be generous and considerate merely by 
engaging in apparently generous or considerate activities 
under adult pressure. Nor will they inevitably become 
thoughtful of their fellows if left to discover for them- 
selves those attitudes and acts which shall prove most 
desirable in the long run. Parental guidance in the 
selection of experiences which encourage unselfish be- 
havior and at the same time prove so satisfying as to be 
voluntarily repeated would seem to be the most assured 
method of developing these greatly needed unselfish 
habits 
Perhaps there is no one single issue that so well 
typifies the older viewpoint as the question of “doing 
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hard things for their own sake.” Members of the 
middle generation constantly hear from their elders: 

“You talk today about making things pleasant for 
children. You say they will not form good habits unless 
their good actions are made to pay. You must remember 
that we all have to do hard things. I didn't have my 
tasks sugar-coated for me when | was a boy. Children 
have to learn to do hard things just because they are 
hard, or they will soon begin to think that almost every- 
thing worth while is too difficult to undertake. They 
will become idlers and drifters. 


E here register a protest. Is there not surely a 

difference between “sugar-coating”’ children’s tasks 
and making an effort to see that worth while activities 
pay’? Is the pleasant activity always the easy one, or, 
on the other hand, need the hard task be necessarily 
unpleasant? We have but to turn to any experiment in 
teaching a new habit to animals or people, to see that 
there is a universal tendency to repeat things that bring 
satisfaction and to avoid the repetition of activities that 
are not intrinsically pleasing. The problem of the edu- 
cator, whether parent or teacher, is to make use of this 
tendency to repeat the pleasurable by gradually enlarg- 
ing the scope of satisfying activities. 

We can sketch the progress of a little child in some 
such simple way as this—“When I give Billy some of 
my toys he plays with me.” ‘The interest is obviously 
not altruistic at this stage, but satisfaction accompanies 
the sharing of toys, therefore sharing becomes relatively 
easy and withholding of toys becomes relatively harder. 
Surely by helping children to appreciate the social sig- 
nificance of fair play we are not “sugar-coating” the 
lesson which we hope that they may learn. Unless adult 
guidance is offered, and especially adult assistance in 
interpreting experiences, a child may fail to see the con- 
nection between playing fairly in repeated instances and 
resulting joy in companionship. 

A step removed from this stage of immediate personal 
satisfaction in securing a playfellow may be illustrated 
by some such deduction as “Billy laughs when I give 
him some of my toys. He is funny when he laughs, 
so [ like to share with him.” This interpretation can 
readily be enlarged. Gradually, through satisfaction in 
simple activities, those forms of behavior that are most 
helpful in society can be fixed as habits in early child- 
hood. Upon the basis of early social habits later ideals 
are inevitably built. Children may learn by experience 
that some types of behavior are worth while because they 
help in the forming of friendships and comradeship, and 
that other forms of behavior are not worth while because 
they prevent such relationships. 

In order to get the criticism of our elders clearly be- 
fore us, it is 
best to sum- 





we ruin our children because we do not make them mind. 
We are teaching our children to be selfish because we do 
not continuously them into situations where it 
would be impossible for them to annoy their neighbors. 
By attempting to make worth while behavior satisfying, 
we are safeguarding our children from all things which 
are difficult and we are teaching them to follow the line 
of least resistance. 

The old discipline put a premium upon obedience for 
its own sake, therefore, the less questioning the obedi- 
ence, the more virtuous. The newer discipline puts a 
premium upon experience, therefore the more meaningful 
the obedience, the more valuable. Both theories empha- 
size the need of direction and of occasional coercion. 
The main difference between old and modern ideas of 
control is in the extent to which adults take into con- 
sideration immediate or later usefulness of habits ac- 
quired through these “disciplinary” experiences. 

Traditional methods of child training put a premium 
upon rather passive, non-interfering behavior. Modern 
methods put a premium upon non-interference only as a 
first step toward active social give-and-take. We can 
readily agree with the older generation that children 
must be helped to consider their own wishes in the light 
of the interests of their neighbors. Do we not find a 
difference between the old and the new in the relative 
emphasis upon adult foresight and upon childish experi- 
mentation in learning socially acceptable behavior ? 

The old doctrine states that children must do hard 
things just because they are hard and therefore strength- 
ening. The new doctrine states that children wull do 
hard things whenever the doing brings satisfaction and 
therefore they will continue to do similar hard things. 
Both recognize the necessity for teaching habits of per- 
sistent effort in overcoming difficulties. The main point 
of difference lies in the fact that whereas the old theorist 
stressed the value of all hard acts, present day emphasis 
is upon some rather than upon ail hard activities, select- 
ing those hard tasks which can contribute most to a 
child’s happy adjustment. 


force 


HEN old meets new in the education of our chil- 

dren we find that the difference is mainly in variety 
of methods rather than in ideals. Comparative values 
can best be appreciated by a definition of immediate aims 
in child training. To what extent do we, at times, con- 
sider our own immediate convenience first in dealing 
with our children? Are we aiming to make children 
happy today in doing those things that will continue to 
make them happy tomorrow? 

The guiding parent cannot have fixed and unchange- 
able ideas as to best wavs of dealing with children. The 
very guidance implies a flexible viewpoint 

upon the part 

of the one 


nature of 








marize the 


three angles J ysed to be supposed that: 


of most fre- , . 
aoe attact (a) Children should obey blindly and unques- 
wnat tioningly every adult command. 
upon modern b) TI . 

: ) The child should be forced to do hard tasks 
parental pro- for the sake of discipline and will-training. 
cedure, hop-  (¢) All hards tasks were valuable merely be- 


cause they were hard. 

Making children do unselfish things gave 
them habits of unselfishness, 

Child training should be a matter of un- 
changing routine. 


ing also to 
find points of (d 
difference and 
agreement in (‘ée 
the two view- 
points. Ac- 


cording to our 
fictitious 
grand father, 
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Use this article as a basis for your program at the next meeting of your 
Mother’s Club, Parent-Teacher Group, Woman's Club, Child Study 
Group, or any group interested in child rearing. 

Program for Group Discussion on Page 49. 


guiding, an 
eye ready to 
see the many- 
sidedness of 
child prob- 
lems and a 
quick adapta- 
bility to ever 
changing 
needs. It also 
implies the 
rare gift of 
looking al 
life through 
the eyes of the 
child. 


Now we believe that: 

(a) Obedience should be based on under- 
standing. 

(b) The child’s interest should lead him to do 
the task, whether it is hard or easy. 

(c) The child’s attitude toward his tasks 

makes them valuable or otherwise. 

Unselfish actions must bring satisfaction 

to the child if he is to repeat them. 

e) Child training requires a constant read- 
justment of routine and of ideas. 


a. 


See suggestions and 
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The Case for and Against 
7 MOTHER GOOSE 
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: “ : 
From Mother Goose, illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 





Jack Spratt 


Shall we banish the dear old lady from the nursery on the advice of modern critics? 
Read both sides of the question 


OTHER GOOSE has been the 

subject of controversy since 

1870. At first the problem was 
iterary and historical. It started with 
the statement of one Mr. Wheeler, 
that the original Mother Goose was an 
ancestor of his, Elizabeth Foster, wife of 
isaac Vergoose, or Goose, who lived in 
soston in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century. 
lizabeth was born in 16605. She married 
in 1692 Mr. Vergoose who was a widower 
with ten children. To this adopted brood 
he added six of her own. But unlike the 
heroine of one of her songs, she “knew 
vhat to do.” Instead of “spanking them 
all round” she told stories and sang songs 
to them. As this brood grew up and mar- 
ried, she continued her entertainments for 
her grandchildren, and there are records of 
her son-in-law’s having been requested by 
his neighbors to “stop the infernal noise” which she 
made day and night in his home, with her “silly” songs. 


HIS son-in-law, however, was a discerning young 
man. He was also a printer. He took advantage 
of this neighborhood nuisance to put out a good book 
without paying royalties. In 1725 he published Mother 
(oose’s Melodies, a small volume of about twenty pages 
that sold for two coppers. However, the literary world 
of the nineteenth century would not accept this meager 
ind far too modern Mother Goose. Many appeared 
vho reminded the public that Ma Mére L’Oye was 
known to have been a nursery tradition in France for 
centuries. As far back as 1696, Perrault had published 
a volume containing Les Contes de Ma Meére lOve, 
among which were such familiar stories as Red Riding 
Hood, Tom Thumb, ete. “Un Conte de Ma Mére lOye” 
appears often in seventeenth century French literature 
as a slang expression for an unbelievable yarn. 
On the other hand, many of Mother Goose’s rhymes 
had surely been known in England long before 1719. 


by ELIZABETH 
ROYLANCE Cat, Where Have you Been appeared 





Mother Hubbard’s Dog 


Humpty Dumpty has been traced to the 
days of King John. Pussy Cat, Pussy 


during the reign of Elizabeth. Three 

Blind Mice is found in a music book of 

1609. A Frog He Would a-I]ooing Go 
dates back at least to 1650; Miss Muffat to 
1550. Jack Horner is supposed to refer to 
John Horner, Bishop of London, who stood 
by Henry the Eighth in his quarrel with 
the pope, and received many choice “plums” 
as his reward. The House that Jack Buili 
is most ancient of all. It is an ancient 
Chaldean hymn. Just when it was intro- 
duced into England we do not know. 

Mother May I Go Out to Swim appeared 
in a jest book written in the four-hundreds 
of our era. There Was an Old Woman 
Tossed lp ina Blanket, on the other hand, 
was probably written by Oliver Goldsmith, 
as it is mentioned in contemporary writings 
as a ditty of his concoction, with which “he would occa- 
sionally favor a selected company when in a genial 
mood.” 

The first English collection of Mother Goose rhymes 
was made by John Newberry, a friend of Goldsmith’s, 
about 1760, and there are some who believe that Gold- 
smith wrote more than one of the poems which appeared 
in this edition. Newberry included, besides the verses 
which we attribute to Mother Goose, the fairy tales of 
Perrault, and, strangely, some of Shakespeare's loveliest 
lyrics. 


LL this is really not so confusing and contradictory 

as some try to make it. The only strange thing is 

the coincidence of the name of Mrs. Vergoose or Goose, 
whose name was given to the first American edition, 
with that of the traditional patroness of French nurser- 
ies. It is quite natural that this lady should have 
repeated to her children and grandchildren the rhymes 
she heard in her own childhood. Their being printed 
by Thomas Fleet is a part of the common phenomenon 
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of the eventual setting 
down in print of 
nearly all oral tradi- 
tions. It is probable 
that some of the 
rhymes in the [leet 
edition were really of 
Mrs. Goose’s own cre- 
ation. Which they are 
we cannot know. It 
is said that the Dr. 
Foster of the untimely 
trip to Gloucester was 
her brother. Of those 
which we know she 
did not create, I have 
already mentioned a 
number. This literary 
discussion of the melo- 
dies has about died 
out, but Mother Goose 
has not been let alone. 
Now it is educators 
who are attacking her, 
on the grounds that 
she is not fit reading 





for children 


SHEIR most up- 
T setting contention 
is that children do not 
like Mother Goose. 
l‘or instance, Claire Finney of the Brooklyn schools 
has said: 

“There are forty-seven children in my school and all 
forty-seven have written letters to the effect that they 
consider Mother Goose silly.” 

May Arno, Director of the New York Drama Guild 
has similarly said: 

“I have never been able to entertain a group of chi 
dren of all ages with Mother Goose jingles.” 

Dorothy Gordon, another child entertainer adds: 

“Who is more able to settle this Goosean controversy 
than the children themselves? I know from singing 
to great crowds of children that they do not like Mother 
Goose.” : 

And, Caroline Bird, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., a little girl 
of nine said: 

“T have interviewed all the children I know and I 
have not found one who likes Mother Goose. They 
think she is silly and out of date.” 

Rather a dismaying array of evidence! To me it 
was a fearful thought that we had for generations been 
stuffing children with a lot of verse they did not enjoy, 
merely because it was the traditional thing to do. So 
] undertook an investigation. 

Going to the children themselves, in Miss Candee’s 
kindergarten in Poughkeepsie, I found ten children 
ranging in age from four to six, four boys and six girls. 
! was allowed half an hour to read them Mother Goose 
rhymes. Before I started I explained to them that they 
had already heard some of the stories I would read them, 
but that some would be new. I asked them to please 
tell me which they liked and which they didn’t like, so 
that | would know which ones to read to other little 
bovs and gi 


The verses [ read were chosen for as great variety 
as possible, many of the old favorites, and many which 
to me, at least, were quite new; some long and some 
short, some with good rhythm and some in which the 
rhythm was broken and the rhyme poor, some in which 
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“The cow jumped over the moon” 





there was story inter- 
est and some which 
seemed the purest non- 
sense. 

I read, in all, 
twenty-five jingles. Of 
the two hundred and 
fiity possible likes or 
dislikes there were 
only four that could 
possibly be called nee- 
ative reactions. And 
that was all I got ex- 
cept delight and en- 
thusiasm! 

Margery Doud, li- 
brarian of the Caron- 
delet Branch of the 
St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, has described a 
similar experience in 
her Saturday after- 
noon poet 3 hours. 
“\Ve invited 
very young children, 
not long out of kin- 
dergarten, not too far 
from babyhood,” SO 
that they would not 
have any too definitely 
formed ideas on the 
subject of poetry in 
general. We did not take up Mother Goose until by 
reading a great variety of poetry our pr etIC independence 
was firmly established, Then, by casually bringing it in 
with other verse the possibility of any special association 
was greatly diminished. With a group of children before 
us, to whom we were trying to read poetry in a manner 
to interest and entertain them, our beautiful and complete 
faith in the compilers of children’s verse was_ badly 
shaken. That wise old lady, Mother Goose, is from 
cover to cover the most satisfactory of them all.” 

Another bit of interesting light on the subject is the 
story that the daughter of Horace Mann, who had been 
carefully kept from “nursery nonsense,” accidentally 
heard, when quite a big girl, Hi diddle diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle, etc. She was fascinated by the jingle and 
had it repeated over and over until she had learned it. 


She says, 


HIESE two instances seem to show that even children 
familiar with other poetry are fond of Mother 
Goose, and that in spite of the absence of any senti- 
mental association with it. All this is forceful disproof 
of the claim that children do not like Mother Goose. 
Yet I cannot believe that the people who made that claim 
were deliberately misrepresenting facts. It is probable 
that the forty-seven children of Mrs. Finney’s school, 
and the young friends of Caroline Bird were all, or 
nearly all at the age when they scorn the activities of 
younger children and of their own earlier years. This 
also explains why Mrs. Gordon and Miss Arno were 
unable to entertain large groups of children with Mother 
Goose rhymes. Miss Arno definitely specifies “children 
of all ages,” and it is probable that Mrs. Gordon's groups 
were similarly varied since she characterised them as 
“ereat crowds.” On the other hand, Miss Doud’s group 
and Miss Candee’s were probably all under six or seven 
vears. From these experiments it seems that the major- 
itv of children up to six or seven years of age enjoy 
Mother (;00se 
Being now reasonably sure that children do enjoy 
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Mother Goose, we must consider the accusation that 
this pleasurable entertainment is harmful to the child. 
(he accusations are staggering. 

Winifred Sackville Stoner, perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous of these enemies, lists in various places, these dan- 
verous teachings to be found in Mother Goose jingles: 

“Cruelty, rudeness, selfishness, murder, immorality, 
cowardice, bad grammar, fear, hate, revenge, greed, lazi- 
ness and disrepect. Uses the rod instead of reason, is 
grotesque, rude, cruel and bigamous.” 

Catherine S. Cheatham says Mother Goose rhymes in- 
culcate “fear, bad manners and a wrong representation 
of life.” 

Edward Bigelow calls them “Mother Goose jingles of 
cruelty and fear.” 

Frederick W. Roman of New York University says, 
“The effect of most of Mother Goose is to thwart the 
natural processes of growth.” 

Dr. Stoner and several others have made specific 
accusations against particular verses. 


i HE creation of fears is one serious accusation. Jack 
and Jill is called by Miss Cheatham “Mother Goose 
it her cruelest.” I carefully questioned fifty college girls 
about fear. Only one said she had been frightened by 
Jack and Jill and she had never heard the last verses 
where the broken crown was so nicely fixed up. Of 
urse if there is even this one chance in fifty of estab- 
lishing a fear, we must be careful. But the fear of 
falling is a native fear and is found in even very tiny 
babies. Thus no new fear could be established by these 
verses. : 

Then there are the many accusations of teaching “bad 
grammar and bad manners.” But people, manners, and 
language found in Mother Goose are put into a fan- 
tastic category, and are very rarely imitated by children 
in every-day life. In fact scientific psychology claims 
that a child’s imitativeness cannot bridge the gap of time 
nd space; that his imitation is of things in the “here 
and now,” and in the younger children only of things 
seen or heard, never of things merely described. 

However, I think the best answer to all of these criti- 
cisms lies in the remoteness from a child’s every-day life 
of Mother Goose experiences, and the small likelihood 
that a child at the “Mother Goose age” will copy them. 
\s a child grows into the age where such imitation is 
likely, he PTOWS Out of Mother Goose, and there are 
o many other characters competing for his admiration 
as to make any danger of imitating Mother Goose stand- 
ards in daily life a slight matter. To be sure, children 
love to dramatize the Mother Goose stories but this is 
only in dramatic play, not in daily life. Children’s spon- 
taneous imitation is of those around them. 

But just to show to what extremes these critics go I 
shall quote a few more instances of their criticism. 





“What are Little Boys Made of? gives boys an inier1 
ority complex.” If you will show me the little boy thus 
afflicted, and who would prefer to be made of “sugar and 
spice and everything nice,’ I'll undertake to cure him. 

Don Marquis, in Mother Goose, 
marks upon a more real difficulty. 
and a half years, defined kings as “persons who stol 
things” and added that “queens friend things, same as 
cooks.” His father realized that his own views on kings 
had always been colored by that same poem about “when 
good King Arthur ruled this land,”’ and that even Tenny 
son had not been able to remove the idea that Arthur and 
all his kind were not quite trustworthy. 

I have heard Taffy was a Welshman mentioned in the 
same connection, t, é., as leaving an indelible connection 
between “Welshman” and “thief.” But after all, such 
grounds for misconceptions are few and far between. 
These are the only two that I have encountered and even 
one of these has been remedied. In a new edition of 
Mother Goose it says that Arthur “bought” the three 
pecks of barley-meal, and I think the verse quite 
unharmed by the change. 

Well, if Mother Goose is so nearly harmless, and 
children like it, the next questions are, “Is it of any 
value?’ and “Why do they like it?” 

Miss Doud, who conducted the “poetry hours,” says: 

“Mother Goose Rhymes contain delightful nonsense 
with just enough sense to connect it with the familiar 
world. The quaintness of these verses and their quality 
of mystery attract and please children.” 

Then too, Mother Goose is teeming with the history 
of the English people. Old King Cole was Cole, Coal or 
Coil, a semi-mythical king of Britain in about 225 A. D. 
King Arthur we find mentioned several times. Charley 
Over the Water was Charles the Pretender. “King 
James he had a daughter fair’ referred, of course, to 
Mary’s marriage to William of Orange. 


Propagandist, r¢ 
His son, aged three 


UT not only kings and queens do we find in Mother 
Goose, but the history of the people, seldom found so 
intimately recorded in any text-book. 
“Hey diddle dinkety—Poppety pet 
The merchants of London wear scarlet 
Silk in the collar and gold in the hem 
So merrily march the merchant men” 
takes us back to the days when scarlet was not a color but 
a cloth, and the trade guilds, headed by Dick Whitting- 
ton, ruled England. 

As to why children like Mother Goose, Miss Doud says 
that one of its chief charms is “that peculiar cadence 
which modern writers strive in vain to imitate.” 

There is only one warning to be spread in regard to 
Mother Goose. Give her companions. Though she may 
be a favorite, she cannot fill the entire field of a child's 
reading and story-telling. 





Mother Hubbard The Baker 


From “Nursery Rhymes, 






Humpty Dumpty 





The Little Man Simple Simon 


illustrated by Claud Lovat Fraser 
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From a boy 
I wantoned with thy 
breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and ii 
the freshening sea 
Made them a _ terror, 
twas a pleasing tear 
For I was as it were a 
child ot thee, 

And trusted to thy bil- 
lows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon 
thy mane — as | do 


here. 





ERE a great 

poet has ex- 

pressed the 
attitude of mind a 
child should have 
toward the sea. He 
should be taught that 
it is his friend and 
can do much _ for 
him, but that it is 
mighty and must be 
respected if the 
friendship is to be 
profitable and_ last- 
ing. That “pleasing 
fear’ which Byron 
felt, serves as base 
for all the rules of 
water safety. 

Children, if they 
are given the oppor- 
tunity, learn to swim 
about as easily as 
they learn to walk, 
and since swimming 
is the prerequisite 
equipment for safety 
in the water, the im- 
portance of master- 
ing it early is evi- 
dent at once. From the standpoint of body development 
it is the ideal sport, because it puts no additional strain 
upon the heart and yet demands the exercise of all the 
muscles. Children who are swimmers develop lithe, 
symmetrical bodies. In addition, experts have found 
that swimming tends to correct physical defects. 

The little shaver who performs his aquatics in the 
shallow, roped-in area of the beach, learning with de- 
lightful squeals the intricacies of the “puppy paddle.” 1s 
using a stroke that helps correct curvature of the spine. 
The breast stroke which he learns later develops his 
chest and lungs, gives symmetry to arms and legs, aids 
digestion, promotes deep, regular breathing and increases 
his endurance. 

Since children learn to swim most easily when they 
are very young, the wise parent will see that they are 
given instruction, realizing that no child can be secure 
from drowning until he knows how to take care of him- 
self in the water. The mother or father who, ever 
fearful of accidents, tries to keep the children away from 
the water, actually courts disaster. Why is this inevitably 
true? 

[It is true because forbidden fruit continues to be sweet 
in this dav and generation and because the lure of the 
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SWIMMIN 


For Health 
and Safety 


By ALMA CHESNUT 


“old swimming hole”’ 
is a natural, healthy 
lure which outweighs 
parental arguments 
in nine cases out of 
ten. The chances are 
that the small boy 
will sneak off with 
“the fellows,” that 
the spot chosen for 
the swim will be 
some out-of-the-way, 
unprotected place, 
where no passer-by 
would be likely to 
hear a call for help 
in case of an accident 
and where an oppor- 
tunity tor a rescue 
would be slim. = It 
las been proved by 








careful compilation of 
statistics on drown- 
ing that a majority 
of swimming. acci- 
dents of children 
happen in just such 
hidden places. On 
the other hand, most 
indoor pools and 
beach resorts are 
manned by life- 


» 


Irmstrong Kobert 


guards, always on 
the lookout to help 
swimmers in need of 
aid; every safeguard 
in the way of buoys 
and markers, tested 
diving equipment and 
rescue boats, 1s pro- 
vided, and there 1s 
usually an instruc 
tor on hand to help 
le youngsters learn the correct strokes. 

How much better for you to teach your child to swim, 
if you are a swimmer, or to provide him with a compe- 
tent instructor, than to have him slipping off alone to 
dangerous places. When the stroke has once been 
learned he will have the basic equipment for safety in all 
water sports. If, in conjunction with this training, he 
is taught that swimming, like all other sports, has definite 
rules that must be obeved, he will be that much safer. 
If, in addition to learning to swim and learning the rules 
he is taught life-saving, he is not only equipped to take 
care of himself but to safeguard others. He learns the 
meaning of altruism 

Members of the American Red Cross life-saving corps, 
in advancing a national program of water safety, teach 
thousands of men, women and children to swim each 
summer. They use a simple method, especially with 
little people, keeping up a line of chatter that so capti- 
vates their imagination that they forget all about being 
“scared” of the water. 

“When a duck gets hungry,” says the instructor to the 
children as they crowd about him, “he has to put his 
face under water to look for food. If he can see under 
water, we cam I will look first and tell vou what I see. 
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your eves aiter 


under. Don't 





Now, hold your 
breath and open 


your face is 


urry; look at 
vour fingers. 
i-verybody try it. 

ne ! Two ! 
THREE!” 

ihe next step 
deals with the 
problem of cor- 
rect breathing in 
the water. Again 
the instructor 
makes use of an 
apt illustration. 

“A motor 
boat,” he = says, 
“is a very efficient breather. If we can learn to breathe 
s it does, half our swimming lesson will be over. Im- 
vine that your mouth is a valve like the motor boat's 
ind your nose the under-water exhaust. Take a deep 
wreath through your mouth; put your face under water 
ind exhale the air gently through your nose.” 

(he children practice breathing in this fashion until 
they can do so rhythmically. They are told that if they 
ilways exhale through the nose there is no chance of 
taking water into the lungs to choke them. Water that 
is swallowed, the instructor explains, enters the stomach 
where it can do little damage. He then explains that the 
only difference between a good swimmer and a poor one 
is that the good swimmer knows how to breathe cor- 
rectly and to time his breathing accurately with his 
troke. Then the life-saver proceeds : 

“Turtles and frogs can float about on top of the water, 
warming their backs in the sun. If we put our faces 
under water we can float as they do. Take a deep breath, 
stretch your arms straight out in front, lower your head 
to vour chest and sprawl on top of the water. You are 
loing the ‘dead man’s float.’ 

“Now pretend that the water is ice and that we are 
voing to take a sleigh ride. Our arms are the runners, 
stretched out in front of us. We take a deep breath, 
lown go our faces into the water, we give a big push 
trom the bottom with our feet, and away we go over the 
water. Wecan coast faster if we kick our feet. Ever see 
an old-fashioned steamboat with a stern wheel? We will 
imitate it. Ieep your knees straight and splash the water 
lightly and quickly with your feet. The arms are still 
straight ahead of us. Let us make them work, too. We 
will pretend now that they are the arms of a wind-mill.” 

“When the “wind-mill” stroke has been practiced 
standing, the children are taught to combine it with the 
‘ick, pretending that their arms are a wind-mill and 
their feet the paddle of the steamboat. The instructor 





Learning the motions on dry land ful 


now tells them 
to roll as they 
reach out with 
their hands, tak- 
ing the breath in 
throughthe 
mouthand letting 
it out through 
the nose. All of 
the motions are 
thus coordinated, 
and almost be 
fore he knows it, 
the child is 
swimming. 

In choosing a 
camp for your 
boy or girl care- 
inquiries 

should be made 
about swimming safeguards and, if possible, you should 
yourself inspect the pool to see that it 1s equipped with 
buoys and markers, and that it is closely supervised at 
all times, with life-guards present to act in case of an 
emergency. 

A cardinal rule of water safety is: “Never go swim 
ming alone.” Many private camps and all Girl and Boy 
Scout camps use the “water buddy system,” under which 
each boy or girl is given a swimming partner, or buddy. 

Another safety precaution is: When you begin to feel 
tired, come out of the water. Children who are good 
swimmers are sometimes drowned because they overtax, 
or overestimate, their powers of endurance. 


HILDREN should be taught to stay out of the water 

for two hours after eating a meal and the reason for 
this should be carefully explained. By so doing, the 
great danger of stomach cramps will be avoided. 

Many fatalities every summer are caused by diving 
into unexplored waters. Boys should be taught to test 
the depth of new water before diving in, either by 
wading in or by jumping in feet first. When several 
are diving no one should enter until the swimmer who 
preceded is up and out of the way. Water for diving 
should be at least six feet deep. 

Children who have not learned to swim should be kept 
out of canoes and should not go boating at all unless ac 
companied by an expert swimmer. At least two-thirds of 
every boat-load should know how to swim. 

Every boy and girl can master the rules of water 
safety, and the youthful swimmer can become just as 
efficient a life-saver as his older brother. During 1926, a 
total of 16,713 boys and girls passed the rigid life-saving 
test of the Red Cross, more than one-half the total num- 
ber to qualify. Approximately 33,000 boys and girls be- 
long to the Junior Corps and some of the coolest rescues 
have been accomplished by mere children. 








lf a duck can see in the water, so can we! 








You Are 
His Mother 
Now 


by 
JOHN PALMER GAVIT 
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HIS is my text—suggested by a letter: “Isn't it 
wonderful that I am going to be a mother ?—in 
just a few weeks now—mother of a dear little baby 
of my own. I have wanted one so much, ever since 
I was a little girl, You know how I| have always loved 
children. Remember the times we talked about it, and 
you were so anxious to have me take the kindergarten 
training? I wanted to so much, but I couldn't; Daddy 
and Mother couldn't see any sense in the idea, said | 
wouldn't ever need to be a school-ma’am, and all that. 
[ wish now more than ever that I had. I feel so ignorant 
and helpless. But I’m just as happy as I can be, and 
I’m going to do my best to have the finest baby in the 
world. I do hope the first one will be a boy! I am 
being very careful of my health, not to over-do, and to 
wear the right things and eat the right food, and get the 
right exercise and everything—yjust as the doctor says. 
“Only three months more, and then you must come to 
see my baby, for then he will be real and not just a happy 
dream. Won't it be fun to nurse him, as I mean to do, 
and feel his dear little head on my arm, and watch him 
grow and learn things. Fancy me—only twenty—going 
to be a mother !” 


My very dear girl: 

It is hard for me to realize, glad as I am about the 
news that you send me, that motherhood, the most won- 
derful opportunity in all the world, has come to you—to 
the girl who so short a while ago used to ride upon my 
shoulder, clutching the hair I had in those days, and kick- 
ing me in the ribs to make me trot faster. I was glad 
you weren't wearing spurs! Perhaps I shall not be too 
old and decrepit to be horse again when your baby is big 
enough to ride as you did upon my willing shoulder, 


HEN I was urging you to take the course in kin- 
dergarten I had no notion that you would ever need 
to practice it professionally. But I did know that you 
intended to be a teacher, the most important teacher of 
all—a mother. Every mother is a teacher of some kind; 
most of then, however well-intending, are ignorant 
teachers, getting such training as they ever have at the 
expense of their children, and often doing very great and 
terrible damage to the unfortunate lives upon which they 
make their experiments. 
“Going to be a mother,” you say. Why, God bless 
you, my dear girl, you are not going to be a mother—vou 
are a mother now, as much a mother as you will be three 
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THe ANNUNCIATION 
The great picture painted by 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti 
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months hence, when your baby lies in your arms. “Just 
a happy dream”—don’t you believe any such thing. That 
baby is just as real now as he ever will be. And whether 
a boy or a girl is a thing long ago decided, beyond any 
wish of yours, by factors about which very little 1s 
known. 

Real—I should say so! When that baby was only 
seven weeks old, he was fully two inches tall, with skull 
and brain, dainty traceries of bone in arms and legs 
already formed, and organs that have been functioning 
and developing ever since. By now he is practically full- 
size, physically complete in every essential. Even if born 
now, he might, with extraordinarily tender and skilful 
care, live and grow up to normal manhood. 

[ hope you will both desire and be able to nurse him. 
Normally, the best food for a baby is his own mother’s 
milk. But, however that may be, never forget that you 
are nursing him now; not at regular fixed intervals as 
you will after he is born, but every minute of your life, 
constantly, with your own blood, which goes through him 
as it does through you, bearing nourishment, the precious 
stuff from which both you and he, together, get your life 
from the outside world. 

More than food for his body he is getting from you, 
hour by hour. He is getting thoughts, as really and 





















If the joy of expecting a baby is yours 
this article will bring you help and 
inspiration. Husbands, too often ne- 
glected when parenthood approaches, 
will be interested in next month’s 
sequel “To An Expectant Father.” 
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lefinitely as he will by-and-by, when you try to give 
iem to him in spoken words. Your thinking and your 
conduct, your moods and your surroundings, are influ- 
cneing him now, in subtle but none the less effective ways. 
More perhaps than ever afterward, so far as you are 
concerned, he is being educated by what you do and what 
you are. It is well-known now that great emotions, 
anger, fear and sorrow, produce perceptible, chemically 
measurable changes in the blood. I have lately read 
reports of experiments showing that excessive sound- 
waves actually reduce the number of red corpuscles in 
the blood, causing symptoms of fatigue and mental de- 
pression. It is no fantastic inference from these facts 
to believe that every shade of emotion and experience is 
reflected in the blood-quality, in the only agency by 
which your baby is receiving his sustenance. I often 
wonder, when I hear parents trying to account for 
apparently inexplicable traits and tendencies in their 
children, and finally attributing them to heredity, whether 
these traits may not go back to things in that period 
before birth, of which so little account is taken. You 
say you are carefully choosing your food. Are you as 
carefully choosing your thoughts, your emotions, your 
experiences of sight and sound? See how important it 
is that you should be happy, serene of mind, and taking 
in so far as possible only helpful impressions from people 
and things. Are you already teaching your child, by 
something more potent and direct than example, self- 
command, composure, truthfulness and sweetness of out- 
look upon the world ? 


7 OU are thinking, no doubt, that when your baby is 
y “born,” as they call it, you will begin to have him. 
No, my dear, that is not how it is. On the contrary, 
that will be, not your first meeting, but your first separa- 
‘ Then will begin his free and independent experi- 
ence, which you can only guide—well or ill. This matter 
of guidance is very difficult. There are the intervening 
nfluences of others; the million-and-one impressions, of 
most of which you will be totally ignorant or oblivious. 
(hen he will begin to go away from you, and you never 
gain will have him to yourself, as you have him now. 

ntil he is born he is yours almost entirely ; you are the 
mly environment with which he is in constant, direct 
ind conscious contact. Conscious? Certainly—up to the 
measure of his enlarging experience. I need not remind 
vou that weeks ago he began to move his limbs in re- 
sponse to impressions of some sort; already he 1s plainly 
aware of physical discomfort. When he is born you 
will be astonished and delighted to see how much he can 
do, how many of his muscles are already within a degree 

control. The simplest movement of arm or leg in- 
olves a tremendously intricate nervous and muscular 
coordination. He can taste and smell already, knows 
how to suck with lips and tongue; he can feel; amazingly 
soon he can hear and master the direction of his eyes. 
\nd you mav be sure that from its beginning that little 
brain has been receiving impressions from and through 
ou, registering them in the beginnings of true memory, 
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and taking shape under their impact and influence. That 
is the beginning of character. 

I do not believe—I repudiate and deny with scorn— 
the dictum fashionable just now that when 2 child is 
born his intellectual limitations are already inexorably 
fixed. But assume it is true; how did the child get that 
way’ He has been in the world, learning, for nine 
months. We know nothing of origins. It is the vogue 
just now to cloak our complete ignorance under patter 
about heredity, though the confidence of science on that 
subject is visibly slipping. Perhaps out of the depths of 
the past, from among the uncountable billions of his 
ancestry and yours, your child has brought along with 
him things beyond your control. I do not know anything 
about that. But | do know that you have no right to 
attribute anything to heredity unless and until you have 
exhausted your own resources of pains and attention and 
study, of self-denial and wisdom, in establishing and 
maintaining the best possible environment, beginning with 
the qualities and self-restraints of your own seli—your 
baby’s present sphere of being. 


, ee are no longer free, to go and come, to feel and 
think and do, to please yourself. By your own 
affirmative act you have summoned a new personality 
into being, and you are responsible now, up to the 
measure of your knowledge and capacity, for what he is, 
does, and becomes. It will be at best hard enough. No 
matter how well you do, no matter what pains you take 
to know what to do and how to do it, there will be still 
a wide margin of ignorance, mistake, maladjustment. 
But you must do the best you can. Today you are doing 
to him and in him things which will color his life to its 
last day, and the lives of his children after him. No 
matter how much money you have, you cannot delegate 
this job. Motherhood cannot be bought, or hired. If 
you do not do it yourself, it simply will not get done. 
Nobody can do it but you. 

What might your child, this child, now under your 
heart, become? The most wonderful mother I know, 
who took a long training before she was willing to have 
a child, said to me once, when her baby was just about 
as old as yours is now: 

“T suppose the mother of Jesus thought of her child 
as just ‘the baby I am going to have.’ ” 

Who knows what any child may become? Who can 
say what the world may receive from the baby whose 
mother you are? How much that depends upon you! 
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Reach Down Your Hand 


By Lucie Haskett HILy 


Reach down your hand! 

The little one who trudges by your side 

Is striving hard to match your grown-up stride ; 
But oh, his feet are very tiny yet, 

His arm so short—I pray you, don’t forget 
Reach down your hand! 


Keep soft your voice ! 

For it was such a little while ago, 

This small one left the place where tones are low; 
His voice still holds the cadence of that land 
Where no one ever gave a stern command 

Keep soft your voice ! 


Lift up vour heart! 

The little child you struggle so to teach 
Has resource far above the human reach; 
Lift up your heart! 








Exit Diphtheria 


By BEATRICE BLACK 
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COULD have saved my son if 
| had known of immunization 
against diphtheria. My lack of 
killed him,” said one 
mother heartbrokenly to Dr. Béla 
Schick, the Viennese physician, in 
charge of the Children’s Service of 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, who 
has made possible the control of the 
dreadiul diphtheria 
through his discovery of a test that determines a child's 
susceptibility to it. 

“If | had known!” echo other mothers all over the 
world. [ut it is so easy to ignore opportunities to inform 
ourselves. A small girl of three is the picture of health. 
lt seems unnecessary to interrupt her happy hours of 
play by a trip to the doctor, resulting in an injection that 
will make her uncomfortable and unhappy. She is so 
little, and her mother is so careful with whom she plays. 
‘There does not seem to be any possible danger of her 
“catching” anything. 

Many parents decide to wait until their children are 
older and, in the meantime, to investigate for themselves 
this new method of protection. But each year that they 
let go by without at least finding out if their child is sus- 
ceptible to the disease, they are running the risk of losing 
him. VPerhaps he will, by means of the anti-toxin in his 
own system, weather the attacks of the diphtheria bacillus. 
But he may not. 

Yet, now we have definite assurance that children can 
be saved from ever contracting diphtheria by timely 
action on the part of parents. 


ki wile lee 


scourge of 


N 1913, Dr. Béla Schick discovered that by the injec- 

tion of a small amount of diphtheria toxin, one could 
determine whether or not a child was susceptible to that 
If the injection set up a positive reaction, the 
child could contract diphtheria if he came in contact with 
that germ; if there was a negative reaction, the child was 
immune. ‘This test was a boon to medical men, 
who, previous to this discovery, had a very difficult and 
complicated way of telling who was immune and who was 
susceptible. The Schick Test has nothing to do with the 
actual immunization, which is the result of an injection 
of toxin anti-toxin. But the Schick Test enables physi- 
cians to give the toxin anti-toxin to those children who 
need it. 

What children do need it? Eighty-five per cent of all 
new-born babies are immune from diphtheria. Statistics 
have shown us that eighty-five per cent. of adults are 
protected from the disease by their own anti-toxin, and 
the mother transfers her immunity to the child. In gen- 
eral, the baby may be said to be safe from diphtheria 
through the first six to ten months. But between the end 
of the first vear of life and the sixth vear, the child is ex- 
tremely susceptible, unless he has either a large amount 
of fighting anti-toxin already in his system or has been 
made immune by the injection of toxin anti-toxin. It is 
during these years, then, before the child goes to school, 
that it is the duty of his parents to have him protected. 

It is hard for the health authorities, who are doing 
such admirable work in their campaign against diphtheria, 
to reach the homes. They do reach the schools. They 
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have educated the teachers. But it is 

even more important that parents be 

educated, because the greatest point 

of susceptibility is during the pre- 

Here is where the fam- 
ily physician comes in. He goes into 
every home, and it is only through his 
cooperation that protection can be in- 
sured to every child. 

A mother may say: “But we live 
in the country and Charles does not play with anyone. 
How could he possibly catch diphtheria ?” 

It is an interesting fact that children who live in con 
gested cities have a higher immunity than children who 
live in the country. You immunize a child by exposing 
him and allowing him to produce his own anti-toxin. The 
child who is sheltered is even more in danger of getting 
diphtheria, because his system has not had the opportunity 
to prepare the anti-toxin. No argument is offered here in 
favor of congested streets and poor housing conditions, 
because this higher immunity of children who live in con 
gested districts is only achieved by much sacrifice. ‘Too 
many children who have not been immunized eventually 
suffer and die from diphtheria. 


school years. 


| 7 iE cannot determine whether or not a child is sus- 
ceptible merely by looking at him. Furthermore, 
he may be immune at the age of two years, and a year or 
two later may lose his immunity. How, then, can we 
know positively that this immunity has not been lost? 
By testing him every year or every six months. If there 
is no reaction each time the test is applied, he is still 
immune. As the child grows older, his immunity in- 
creases. When he has left adolescence, there is much less 
danger of his contracting diphtheria. 

But it has also been proved that only a very small per- 
centage of children between the ages of one year and six 
years are immune. Let us assume, then, that your family 
physician has made the test and has found your child 
susceptible. His susceptibility will be determined by a 
slight irritation which will appear on the surface of his 
skin. No mother need be at all alarmed at this. The 
first step toward his immunization has now been accom- 
plished. The physician will then immunize the child by 
giving him toxin anti-toxin. The diphtheria toxin and 
the anti-toxin neutralize each other, thus making the 
mixture harmless. 


INCE it takes five or six months for immunity to 

become effective, it is wise to have the test applied 
again at that time. But suppose your child has had a 
sufficient quantity of his own anti-toxin to carry him 
through his pre-school days, and he arrives in school. 
The school authorities ask your permission to immunize 
him. Don’t feel that because he has been successful in 
his hattle against diphtheria so far, he may continue 
to be so. 

When large groups of young children are immunized, 
the health authorities have found it more economical to 
omit the Schick Test, since they can safely assume that 
the great majority of the children are susceptible. The 
first injection of the toxin anti-toxin—and there are 
three before immunization (Continued on page 47) 












What a Child Should Demand of 


His 
FATHER 


Inside information for 

prospective, young, of 

experienced fathers 

from a doctor who has 
five children 


by 
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FRANK 
HOWARD 
RICHARDSON 
M. D. 


Author of “Parenthood and thi 
Newer Psychology” 


NYONE who reads the current 
literature on the child and the 

home, must be aware that a 

new actor has come ‘recently upon 
the scene. Hitherto ignored by ad- 
visers, professional and unprofession- 


al, he has arrived and is asking what 


to be his iob his new actor in 
he drama of the home is Father. He is rather flushed 
rom the haste with which he has hurried upon the 
tage and, like all recent arrivals, just a bit uncertain as 


1 just how efficiently 1 


1 what he is ¢ ected to do, an 
$s going to do 1 Perhaps it will help him to size up hi 
b, if we consider with him some of the things that 
s child has a right to demand of him. The American 


lather, caught young, makes a most satisfactory parent. 
All that he needs is a vision of the character and the 
scope of his assignment. Given that, and the authorit 
that must accompany responsibility, the average young 
an can be counted on to enjoy 

the job of fatherhood. And it 1s common knowled: 
| 

I 


business or professional man 


ze 
it what we enjoy, we usually do well. 
What then should the child demand of his father? 
irst of all, he is entitled to demand that this father of 
his grow up with his job of parenthood. The time to 
begin the job of fatherhood is the moment that the job 
created. The two, father and child, should enter into 
this serious business of being father and child at the 
same time. If this happens, there is little danger that the 
elder will ever be crowded out of the concern because of 
inefhiciency ; for he will know more about his task than 
anyone else, and so will be an indispensable emplovee. 
entering upon the job at this early date may call for 
some finesse on the part of the father. We may as well 
admit that just at this time there often seems to be a 
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what a ra ( sider ¢ s: allowin im « to peep 
his small son o1 er, or to | | the tiny bundl 
a moment, while thev watch fearfully lest his hands slip 


and drop the baby. How ts the successful business man, 
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this role of greenhorn to which he ts assigned by general 
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consent of the temaie ¢ the species Rarely does he 


hee ; » +) ] ‘ - 1-] se3c4 ] - 
realize that for the good of his child he must deman« 


executive's responsibility from the start: and that if he 


does not get it then, the chances are that he never qwi// 
gain the share of home direction that ought to be his 
The father finds it so much easier to slip into the back 
eround entirely, that the chances are he is soon com 
pletely out of the picture. For he will have none of the 


secondary role that evervone is perfectly willing to 
assign him, the assistant to his wife, the “plumber’s 
helper” sort of job that has none of the inspiration of 


the partner's omece, 


UT let the wife who thoughtlessly permits this, pon- 
der well the response that will probably greet her, 


when she asks such a rejected husband and father to 
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discipline 
priceless 


step in again later on, when the problems of 
are too difficult for her to solve unaided. The 
ears of experience that should have been his have been 
irrecoverably lost. And the master’s touch that familiar- 
itv with the growing problems of his developing child 
might have given him may be gone forever. 

It is essential, then, that the child should demand from 
inning that he have two parents, and that these 
two parents be co-partners, not a maternal president 

and secretary, and a paternal treasurer. 
iat in every affair of importance—and what 
l is not important ?—there shall 
ins submitted. Pat 


vice-presiden 
This means t 
affair in the life of a chil 
be two viewpoints presented, two pl 
enthood is a dual job; and working out these early prob 
lems in complete partnership will give Father and Mothet 
insight and understanding later, when united forces are 


none too strong to meet some of the turbulent forces of 


t 
I 


adolescenc a 


Ni the child should demand companionship of 
p his father. Companionship, in this hurrying 


bustling, business life? How is the successful business 
or professional man to find time for companionship with 
a child, even if he knew how to act when he docs get 


time? Yet this tired business man whom we hear so 
much about has time for golf, for motoring, for lunch- 
hours of 

his crowded dav. He takes time for music, though it 
may be jazz; for art, though it may be the comic strip 
for drama, though it be the pitiful travesty so often 
Is it then not possible for him to squeeze in 
each day for that equally oe pee ot 

vetting acquainted with his own child? Bette 1 hour 
a day and a half-day a week now, even at the etteandtes of 
one of the pressing activities listed above, than an inde- 
terminate number of hours and vears hopeless regret 
later on, when, perhaps, unavoidable conferences with 
the juvenile court judge, the truant officer, and the super- 
intendent of the reform school cannot accomplish a task 
hat might have been acc sasialie ed so easily at an earlier 
period. How many of the youthful suicides so appall- 
ingly frequent nowadays, have come from homes where 
fathers had a real fellowship with their boys? How 
many sex offenses of high school bovs and girls have 
taken place, where both parents have talked to their 
children frankly of sex matters whenever the need arose ? 


1 
llow manv “incorrigibles”” have come from homes where 


time “‘conterences”’ that consume two or t! 


presented. 
1] 
I 


some time 


parents offered their children that fine courtesy and tact 
required of those who would have friends, whether such 
friends be adult or juvenile, other people's relatives or 
one’s own children Fige do not grow from thistles; 
and if wholesome, healthy, happy lives come out of 
homes that are understaffed because one of the parents 
is a renegade to his duty and his opportunity, then such 
fathers may well say to themselves, as a king of Fri 
“Hang yourself, my br 
Crillon! We have met the enemy and conquered es 
and you were not there!” 

The child may demand the exemplification of love 
between his parents, shown to him in the relationship of 
tather and mother in the home. 


ance 
| 


once said to a tardy general, 


But how, vou may say, 
can parents who do not love each other exemplify sucl 
love to their children? How. indeed? Let those parents 
who insist upon their right to “lead their own lives.’ 
untrammeled by the rights of husband or wife, stop f 

a moment and consider the rights of those who wer 
never asked to join the business—the children who wet 
ushered 1n whether they liked it or not 
If love no longer exists between husband and wife, let 


unceremoniousl\ 


them show respect and consideration for one another tf 


the sake Ot their chilaren, 


f SHE child mav fairly demand of his father a man 
attitude toward sex. ‘This means an acceptance of 
the fact that se. unde rstood, is one of the 


most important driving forces in life, and that a lack o 


proper! 
I t 3 


Sex instruction? Of course he may 
demand this. But it should not be of the formal, cut 
and-dried, “sense of duty” tvpe that used to be con 
sidered the business of a father when his son was about 


sex 1s unthinkable 


leave home for business or collegs Can anvone 1m 
agine a more uncomfortable farce than that? The in 
formation, such as it was, came years too late. Sey 


education must grow as the child grows, and be furnishe 
him as he asks for it. 

There is one more demand that the child should make 

| his father—that the father should enjov the company 
of his child. The father who has complied with th 
demands outlined here will get from association with his 
child a joy he would never have experienced, had he not 
paid the price in time, thought, and interest that thes 
demands require of him. Such a father may expect a 
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dividend beyond all computation. 


« Out of the Mouths of Babes  « 


A mother was telling her children the story of the Pil 
grims. ‘Just think, dears, no houses, no schools or ¢ hurches, 
and no stores. This is what the brave Pilgrims had to face 
vhen they landed on Plymouth Rock in the dead of win- 
ter.’ She paused to let this fact sink in. 

Littl five ar-old Priscilla spoke up: “For voodness 
sake, whv d a t thes go to the hotel?”—Mrs. G. L. C 
Valley Falls, R. I 


(he Brown children had just been presented with a new 
Mexican burro. It was enjoying its new ee in the 
yack vard and announcing its arrival with loud hee haws. 

Jack, a six-year-old neighbor, upon seeing the animal 
and hearing the queer sounds, called to his mother. 

“Oh, Mother, the Browns have the queerest little horse 
with an iutomobile horn in its stomach.”—Mkrs. J. M. P., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


20 


At a movie, Mother, who did not approve of the picture 


which was being shown, said to Father: “Let’s go now 
I don’t want Margie to see any more of this picture.” 

Margie, overhearing. her Mother, promptly remarked 
“Never mind, Mother, it doesn’t hurt me. I let it go in one 
eve and out the other.”"—Dr. W. M. S., Oklahoma City 
Okla. 


~~ F 


Janet, the oldest in a family of — children, delighted 
in acting as a little mother to the other thr One summer 
she visited an aunt and uncle who ‘cs no ‘dies Each 
day she grew more homesick and lonely for her little broth 
ers and baby sister, until one evening she decided she could 
stand it no longer. 


‘Please, Aunty Mabel,’ she choked, “I think I’d_ better 
such an empty 


go home now. You see I’m not used 
family.”—J. S. H., Ann Arbor, Mich 
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Stars in the 


os 


This is an ideal month to study 
the heavens with your children 





August Sky 


IFE, like Cleopatra, is of such in- by very year since then, on August 


finite variety, that to be bored 


tenth, we do our sleeping in the daytime, 


indicates a condition of extreme S ‘ and in the evening. we hie us to a hill 
normality. The immediate worlds U 


y. I have never been to a hospital, 


ourtroom, a stock exchange, a re- 


rch laboratory, a post-office, a senate 


unber, the wings « 


i 


| 
i 


f a theater, the 
sts’ room of a concert hall, that I have not been im- 


1 and thrilled by the variety of interests hfe offers. 


sser 
here are, too, the stars. 
2a , P P - 

f you would have your horizons pushed back millions 
trillions and quadrillions of miles, learn the rudi- 
ts of star language, open your eyes to the endless 
lds and suns swimming in space in the ken of our 


s10n, and be ond. 


\ little monthly magazine brings me news of the stars. 


e 


y morning mail, having to do with committee meet- 
and personal business, with messages of birth and 
leath, with circulars extolling the virtues of summer 
rts and of ocean liners, with advertisements of under- 
and of garden hose, | have always thought it a 
and intriguing thing to find this little messenger 
the heavens, with its cabalistic sky-map, and its an- 
incement, for instance, that “one of the most impor- 
showers of meteors, or shooting stars, occurs on the 
hand 11th of August. Its center of radiation is from 
constellation of Perseus, which rises in the north 


st about 10 p. m. They are called Perseides, and are 


known as the ‘Tears of St. Lawrence.’ ” 


Because of these spectacular shooting stars, August iS 


month of all others in which to interest children in 
heavens. 

Che August when John was four, he discovered the 
S It necessitated a change of routine, of course. It 


wasn't possible, on the night of the shooting stars, for 


1 to go to sleep at the accustomed hour. But what is 


utine against the passage past our staid old earth of 


1i¢ 


Kn 1€ 


se celestial vagrants, these wandering minstrels of the 
s? It isa very exciting business, a child’s first intro- 


duction te the stars. I recall how wide John’s eves grew 


+ 


tl 


year that he was four, and how hushed his voice, as 
e appointed time, even to the hour, the meteors began 
fall. 


MERIWETHER steamer blankets, ear 


SAN open to a sweep Ol! heaven, spread our 


under the glowing canopy ot might, eves 
infinite 


- and hearts upturned 
WS reaches of heaven. 
The August tenth star-party is now a 
onvention in our family. We plan the entire summer 
around that date ; we invite our friends to join us. Where- 
ever we are, Wwe search out the highest hill, and los vy 
before the time comes, we assemble steamer blankets, 
flashlights, sky-maps, opera glasses, telescope, and volumes 
of astronomy, so as to be ready for the great occasion 
last summer the spectacle was especially brillant. 
The twilight, in which we ate our picnic supper, dee 
ened to a night of azure blue, while across the fields of 
heaven, like opening flowers, the stars brightened to ou 
vision. 


E NEATH these infinite suns spangled against inf 
ity, our party watched. John and Elinor and 4 
colm were the children in the party; the others were a 
mechanical engineer whose name is known on two cot 

tinents; a professor of geology, a young Iren 


architect whose life’s passion is Greek art, the 


mother of one of the children, two or three other womet 
and my self. 

When supper was finished, and baskets packed, we la\ 
down upon our backs, in order to gaze without aching 
necks into the face of heaven. And mostly we were 


silent, awe-struck with beauty, although | do remember 
the architect, whose passion is Greek art, murmured: 


“Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold ’st 
But in his motion hke an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 


To our eyes, the night was electric with wonder 
Venus, the evening star, which Dante calls lo bel piancta 
ch’ad amar conforta (the beautiful planet which incites 


?1 











lighted the western sky. Malcolm explained to 
us, glancing up from an astronomy book which he 
reading by the aid of a flashlight, that Venus is one of 
the eight planets revolving around our sun. The planets 
are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. 

Planets do not twinkle as stars do; 


light, the 


to love De 
Was 


a shine with a 
reflected light of ~ sun, while stars are 
only immeasurably dist: int from us. 
men have 


eady 
suns, like our sun, 
lifted up their eyes, as 
to search out the stars. I arly Phoenician 
by the aid of cer- 
shepherds were 


rom time immemorial, 
we were doi! ies 
‘ted their courses on the sea 
wandering Chaldean 


tion by them. 


sailors chat 


tain stars, and 


vuided in their migra 
W HL] is possible to trace out patterns amid the 
nothing actual about the fabled 
res i constellations are supposed to represent. The 
“tt and eagles and winged horses and gods and god- 
desses the or thought they saw are compounded 
chiefly of imagination. However, with long looking, cer- 
tain definite arsenate emerge. The Big Dipper, 
posed of seven stars, is one of the most striking constel- 
lations in the sky. And it is always to be seen. No mat- 
ter what the time of year, the day of the month, or the 
hour of the night, it never vanishes from sight. It is one 
of the oldest landmarks of the heavens, too, for there are 
records to show that the Chinese knew it three thousand 
ago. lhe stars ™ the drinking end of the Big 
Dipper, not the handle, are called Pointers, pointing as 
they do, to the North Star. This last star, is at the ex- 
treme end of the handle of the Little Dipper, a constella- 
tion shaped like the Big Dipper, only much smaller, and 
not nearly so bright. The Little Dipper, which points in 
the opposite direction from the Big Dipper, is composed, 
The handle of the Big Dipper points 
to Arcturus, a magnificent gold-yellow star, five thousand 
times brighter than our sun. Arcturus shines with such 
a luminous fire that many observers consider it the most 
beautiful star in the heavens. It has also been known by 
men for countless centuries; Job, in the Bible, calling it 
by name. Other interesting constellations are : Cassiopeia, 
a group of five stars, near the North Star, which stretches 
in the form of a shallow W across the Milky Way. In 
the southwest heavens is Scorpio, perhaps the most glori- 
ous of all the summer constellations, while Antares, in 
Scorpio, is the most tremendous star we know, being 
larger than DBetel; which is more than two hundred 
million miles in diameter. Antares shines with a splend- 
did 1 ‘eddish light. Northward from Scorpio, is Hercules, 
whose Cluster contains over fifty eee’ blazing suns. 
apart, that it 
from one to 
rschell, who 
to the more 


hi re 1s 


com-= 


vears 


too, of seven stars. 


reuse, 


[he stars that compose Hercules are so far 


would take twenty-five million years to fly 
the other. According to the astronomer, He 
| music here on earth 


> . . 
turned troma study ot 


inspiring study of the music of the spheres, our Solar 
System is moving toward Hercules at the rate of four- 
teen miles a second. On the « pon of the Milky Way, 
Vega, in Lyra, is a white star of unparalleled brilliance 
nd beauty. In the Milky Way, Cygnus, er the Northern 
Cross, mav be found. And near Cygnus, and to the 
uth, is the bright star Altair, in Aquilia. Between 
Hercules 1 Arcturus, Corona Borealis, a group of 
tars in the form of a crown, is as delicately lovely as a 
ewel. The Milky Wavy, which looks in the early evening 
ike a frail gauze trailed across the sky, grows clearer as 
ieht «le epens, and it becomes ossible, with opera olasses, 


separe ite stars. 
vision, it 1s said, can 
susand stars on a clear night 


which has the 


to distinguish manv 
The unaided 
over three thi 


wi rid’s largest 


discern somewhat 
Through the 


telescope, concentrated 


thousand eyes, five hun- 
dred million stars may be seen. Herschell, who discovered 
Uranus, and his sister, Caroline, made a profound study 
of the Milky Way, counting on their gauges over eighteen 
million stars—a mere fraction of the infinite number 
which compose its multitude. Our own sun is a star of 
the Milky Way, swinging, with its attendant planets, at a 
terrific speed through the endless reaches of the infinite 


power of a hundred and sixty 


S the hours passed, and we continued to gaze into 
A the heavens blended of humility and 
exaltation, which a contemplation of the stars induces, 
came upon us all. Out of the hush, one of the children 
quoted, “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork 

And then, at ten o'clock, as the sky magazine had 
across the constellation Perseus, 
a shooting star was seen. 

“Ouu!" cried 

“Ouu! Ouu! Ouu!” cried we all. 

By the aid of a flashlight, John read from Flammarion: 


that sense 


said, 


in the northeast heavens, 


ie linor. 


“The dainty flames of these celestial fireflies dart 
in every direction, sowing the fine dust of their 
gilded wings upon the fields of heaven. They are 
born to die: their life is only a breath; yet the im- 
pression which they make upon the imaginations ot 
mortals is of the protoundest .... What are shoot- 
ing stars? They are atoms, nothings, minute frag 
ments deriving in general from the disintegration 
of comets. They come to us from a vast distance, 
from millions on millions of miles, and circle in 
swarms around the sun.... These little corpuscles 
are not intrinsically luminous; but when the orbit 
of a swarm of meteors crosses our planet... . the 
friction caused high up in the atmosphere trans- 
forms the motion into heat The molecules in- 
candesce, and burn like true stars sut their glor 
is of short durat The excessive heat consumes 


the poor butterfly; its remains evaporate, and races 
slowly to the earth 


They were coming faster now, the shooting stars, pale 
silver and evanescent against the dark, or more substan 
tial, of leaving behind them dving 
Streamers, 

“Why are the shooting stars called 
rence?’ ”’ Elinor asked. 

And Malcom answered, re 
forefathers called them 
tenth, which is the 


cleeper fire, and 


‘Tears of St. Law- 
ot his he iT Kk. =o yur 
\ugust 
Lawrence.’ ” 


fee exclamations crowded upon each other, as a 
meteor magnificent as a sky-rocket flamed burningly 


while above us arms swept out, pointing 


iding out 
that because they come on 


date of the feast of St. 


across the skies. 


to immensity. 
When the heavenly 


fireworks were over, we gathered 


up our blat nkets, fl: ish lig! Its, opera glasses, telescope, and 
astronomy books, and departed from the hilltop and th 
stars, for mundane things and mundane sleep. John 
squinted as we entered the house, and looked at me wit! 
a lost-child, straving look. I knew what he was experi 

inst the memory of the star-strewn heavens, 


and the immensity of space, these walls which closed us 
in appeared out of focus, distorted, grotesque. They 
held almost the implication of an insult Che world 
stars where we had been sojourning seemed more real. 
more truly ours and of us, than did the things among 
which we spend our lives. 


us but feels the lure of the stars 


ra ot the heritage ol the 
David's meditations beneath the stars, 
deathless poetry of the psalms. And 


wise men followed to the place where 


None of 


a preci MUS 


Thev ar 
Ire 171 
born th 


race, 
Was 


was a star the 
Jesus lay. 





























Thirteen Years Old 
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By PEGGY 


AS there no one at all but herself, 
Aware of the terrible 


\W as she 


> only one who heard 


&% 


POND CHURCH 


no one at all 


11 


world: 


hat voice behind the stars. that song of the wind 
Did others see, perhaps, and hide their joy, 
As she hid hers, fearing someone would laugh, 
Until their joy, pent in a heart’s close wal 
Destroyed itself with tears ? 
THAT thirteenth year 
Was an uneasy, troublous time for her, 
Full of strange questions. Began the tremendous stir 


Of beauty in her heart that needed word 
To sing steel lf, that needed singing words. 
But she still had no words, and had to beat 
The ache pivtiemadher 

SHE would sometimes kneel 
Answering the wind’s call, run 


aiong the t 
e ; 
oes behind, 


go splashing thro 


Sometimes, around 


Leaving her s! 
The cool, swift water 
The wi eer g — in a tranquil pool 
Waist-high to he Chere, ough halt 
She’d ey her c nei aside on the warm er: 
And play vas a naiad. Water 
Flecked by sifted through the 
] 


as tl 
she was dim 
sun-sl 
Sometimes she’d dance, shyly and half-af 
Like a wind-blown leaf on a sunny slope o ( 
Or she’d lie awhile, bare as a leaf and still, 
Warming herself in the sun. 


rad WS 


SHE would go back 
Wordless at suppertime. She hi 
To tell the quiet ecstasy of her day 
If any ed to hear. But no one c red, 
Or her. —— be alway 
She would there be a 
Who would understand the way it mi 
Gloriously US, -terrified 
Of her strange thoughts ? 


SHE would run some day 
Beneath her window when she went to bed 
Watching the stars shine in untroubled | 
Beyond the sky 
a can't quit hin 
The things 
Then she'd be still again, staring at the stat 
As though she tried to drink them. Atter a 


id no w ay 


so it seemed to 


wondered, nvone 





1OVE 


vet half 


inside my heart I wan 


She would go dreamily to her be 1, 
Almost asleep, and strangely comforted 


By her still vigil. 


mad | ali n't qui ite und e vd t] e cl aug the 
“Ch, , 


he’s gett oy 1e¢ 1 
All by herself too muc It od 
() neve nd nother one \ 
“Tt’s on oT in 1 [ie é tha 


ugh 


a rock 


in dream, 


iss 


1 
and cool, 


le 
uid, 


*AVOS. 


t hill. 





— 
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lilustration Ly Ralph Nelson 


lt IS an amazing experience to find yourself sud- 
denly the mother of a man. Mary Sherman could 
. It was a trick that nature had 
sprung upon her unaware. 

Day before yesterday, John Junior was a pink and 
white bundle of dimples, and curling, spun-gold hair. 
Yesterday, he was an ugly duckling minus the two 
pearly front teeth that Mary and his Dad had spent a 
week of sleepless nights ushering into this world. His 
nose was skinned, and for the third day in succession 
the hole in the knee of his stocking was of such dimen- 
sions that the garment was a total loss. 

Lut today In deep, throaty, masculine tones, while 
he brushes back the locks from which he strives val- 
iantly to remove nature's curl—the curl which Mary 
had always doted on—he is trying patiently, painstak- 
ingly to make Mary understand why it is perfectly 
proper to take the six-foot length of him out on a foot- 
ball field and let other hundred and sixty-pound dyna- 
mos like himself walk on his face with cleated shoes— 
bash in his ribs, and do other pleasurable damage. Le- 
ing only his mother, Mary is stupid, and fails to get the 
point of view. But John is as patient with her as he 


not yet believe it. 


can be under the circumstances 
“Gee, Mother! What do you think I am—a baby?” 
But you might break your leg. You might injure 
your | 


} ip. You might bea cripple for life.” 


John’s brown eyes stared at her in unbelievable 


amazement. 

“Hip—? Gosh, Mother—you're about as cheerful as 
Phanatopsis.”” He snatched up his cap in answer to a 
staccato summons played determinedly on an automobile 
horn at the curb, and was off to a world unencumbered 
by worrying mothers. 


lh; OQOTBALL season was Mary’s Gethsemane. At 
dinner, when John sat across the table from her, she 


tried resolutely not to see his bruised eye, the black and 


blu Car. 

‘*John—dear,” she broke into the conversation. ‘Don't 
you think if you tried some hot witch-hazel—?” 

Her son glared at her. It was not that he didn’t love 


her, but he was trying to educate her, and children have 


such a time with parents! 
“T know women can’t stand that sort of pain ‘thout 
wilting right down and maybe goin: 


1] 
I 


but with fel 


ows it’s different. Me now,” 


they're up in athletics—yes, maybe some of ’em could 
stand it. Jane, for instance. Now, Jane’s a regular fel- 


low—I het she could stand ’most anything.” 


Mary Sherman's eves looked deep into her son’s. She 
longed at that moment for the understanding of John’s 
father, the father whose death so early in her married life 


had left her to bring up their son alone. 


lootball season came and went. The game was won, 
and the casualties not so great as they might have been. 
It was during mid-term vacation that a group of young 


folks breezed into Marv Sherman’s living-room. 
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Second Wind 


By MABEL HOWLAND WHARTON 


to bed for a week, 
John’s eyes 
took on a dreamy, far away look, “and, well—ves, some 
of the girls, maybe,” he added magnanimously, “the girls 
of this generation, they’re—well, you know how  ’tis, 





eOINg on 


a trip—’ They all 


spoke at once. ‘Jall, % 





thin fellows, with < 
throaty voice 7 | 
short, fat ones, with . 
tenor. effect ve 
bobbed-haired girls squealing with 

delight the lithe, uncorseted girls, ~\ 
who can stand “most anything.” It = 


took Mary a moment to untangle 
vhat they were saving and get it translated. 

“A hiking trip to Yosemite, Mother!” John was saying. 
“Course you won't have to hike or anything. I know you 
couldn't stand it, but just be there—sit on the porch of 
the hotel and crochet or something.” 

Mary Sherman gulped. “Me?” she cried, “what have 
I to do with it?” 

“Gotta have a chaperone. Some of the girls’ mothers 
won't let ‘em go. Be perfectly all right, but they just got 
that chaperone notion. Might as well humor ’em.” 
Mary’s face was blank. “Oh, come on, Mother, be a 
sport. You won’t have to walk a mite.” 
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“O, Mrs. Sherman,” they chorused, “be a sport!” 

\s many thoughts flashed through Mary Sherman's 
mind while she stood there as have always been alloted 
to drowning men only. The principal one was this: 
“They think I’m old—crocheting—sit on a porch—” 
Suddenly her face broke in a ripple of smiles at the very 
absurdity of it. They did not know her thoughts. They 
took it for a good omen. 

“Vou'll go, Mother ?” cried John. “Good! Fellows— 
she'll go. We start Tuesday morning. Stage’ll get us 
into the Valley for supper.” 





M ARY SHERMAN gazed into her mirror when 
they had left. She knew she was thirty-nine, but 
she had hoped that the world hadn't sensed it yet. Then 
she sighed audibly, for to her son she knew she was that 
peculiar age, that mother age. She remembered, and 
knew, that to children it is always the same. It may be 
twenty-six—it may be sixty. 

If John had gone shopping with his mother next morn- 
ing he might have noticed the total absence of crochet 
cotton among her various purchases. She returned laden 


Mary pulled her- 
self up to the crev- 
ice in the jutting 
rock. Turning, she 
laughed reassuring- 
ly into the fright- 
ened young faces 
below her 












with parcels. Her eyes held a look of adventure as she 
unwrapped them and packed her bags. 

If it is easy to work off the exuberance of youthful 
spirits anywhere in the world, it is in Yosemite Valley 
The blood tingles at the sight of nature's handiwork 
Soul-stirring heights demand to be scaled. Rainbow mists 
or thundering falls woo subtly. Mary Sherman donned 
her hiking togs and knew that thirty-nine is but the very 
threshold of life. 

In the group of boys and girls similarly togged, it was 
difficult, at a glance, to pick the chaperone Krom the 
very first, Mary sensed that she was chaperone in name 
only. Her charges took a single glance at her in her new 
clothes and accepted her as one oi them. When she 
started off on an early morning hike no one gave her that 
look which she had been somehow expecting—that 
strange, intangible look which youth reserves for those 
who are not so young. For a moment, John had seemed 
a bit dubious. His eyes were doubtful, quick, searching, 
with the look all children have when their parents are 
about to do something before the whole bunch—some- 
thing that’s just not being generally done. But seeing 
the way in which all his friends accepted Mary, his face 
cleared. 

‘They wound across the floor of the Valley; reached 
the foot of the steep trail. The boys and girls were 
hilarious. They began to jump from one smooth rock 
to the next. Mary Sherman did none of these things 
She found a good, sturdy staff, claimed it for her own, 
and plodded steadily forward. There were many reasons 
why she failed to skip or laugh, and the principal of these 
was, that she was decidedly short of breath. Her heart 
was pumping hard. It made her think of an automobile 
engine about to stall on a grade. The thought that raced 
through her brain was, “Can I make it? It doesn’t seem 
as though I could take another step.” But she did take 
another step. Never before had she been conscious of 
the fact that in order to walk, one’s feet must be lifted, 
and put down; lifted, and put down—first one, then the 
other. When the mind is firmly focused on this, one 
doesn't think of much else, least of all, chaperoning. 
Mary saw a scrub pine a few yards ahead. “I'll get to 
that,” she decided, “and then... I'll turn around and go 
back.” 

She reached the pine, and a strange thing happened. 
Her breath returned, she forgot her feet, she felt as fresh 
as she had before she started. “This must be second 
wind,” she thought. “I believe I can go on after all.” 


HIX way grew steeper. The granite boulders were 

worn smooth and glass-like. In places, the trail ran 
close to the edge. Mary hesitated, then looked down. 
The cliff fell sheer. The chiseled, park-like Valley was 
already two thousand feet below. On jutting ledges, 
twisted, uprooted trees were stayed in their downward 
fall. Mary, seeing them, stepped quickly away from the 
edge and sat down in the shelter of an overhanging 
boulder. 

The air was filled with a blissful composite—the resin 
of pines, the balm of bear-brush. Comforting sounds 
enveloped her, the hum of bees blending imperceptibly 
with the muffled thunder of distant falls, and the clear, 
ardent voices of the young folks on the trail, some ahead, 
some lagging below the bend. Presently, they came in 
sight, but they did not glance in Mary’s direction. John 
was quite openly playing the part of a derrick, pulling 
and tugging his lady up the trail. His jaw jutted at a 
determined angle, his eyes proclaimed that he was game 
to the last ditch. He was not alone in his distress. Two 
or three of the girls were climbing steadily, but the rest 
had reverted to clinging-vine (Continued on page 42) 
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This charming 
group was sent us 
by the father of the 
family, Robert E. 
Simon, Second 
Vice - President of 
the Association 
publishing this 
marazine 


Rosemary Littledale is the daughter of the 
Managing Editor of this magazine 


The Bryn Mawr 
daughter of Dr. 
Helen T. Wool- 
ley, a member 
of our Board of 
Editors 


Two of six attrace 
tive grandchildren 
of Dean James E., ; 
Russell, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Isso- 
ciation publishing 
this magazine 





Richard Rose, son of Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, “Pat” Slingo, the sreat ni: 
editorial consultant, with his pal, Don Marquis Pierce, of our Board of | 





Phis is the Pitkin family. Placed end to end, it reaches from Here to There. * 
It is 183 years old this month. It infests the unexplored forests of New Jersey, \@! 
one meals a day. Data furnished by !’rof. Wi 





ut Children from Them 






The two delightful 

nephews of George J. 

Hecht, who is in charge 

of the publication of 
this magazine 





Raleigh Hansl, Jr. and Barbara are the children of 
Mrs. Eva v B. Hansl, a member of our Board of 
Editors 


1 college junior, 

daughter of our Art 

Editor, J. Thomson 
Willing 


De Witt Hendee 

Smith, winner of a 

Rhodes scholarship, is 

the son of Dr. Charles 

Hendee Smith, one of 

our editorial consult- 
ants 


‘\vnw VaQtieNNRtMD 
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the great nit inne Lois, youngest of the four children of Dr. Ernest R. 
our Board of | rs Groves, Advisory Editor 





to There. 4 : 1,035 pounds. It stands forty feet and five inches in its stocking feet. 
Yew Jersey, vi t preys on food, drink and shoes in fashion most savage. It eats twenty- 


d by Pro}. h B. Pitkin, of our Board of Editors. : 








CAMPING Under Your Own 


BONA 


HERE had been much talk of summer camps. 

Three small boys had discussed them with interest. 

But when I examined the state of the family ex- 
chequer, I decided that expensive camps for my brood 
could not be justified. I was ever so sorry, for the camp 
prospects had been most alluring and promised thrills 
unnumbered for Masters Eight, Ten and Twelve. 

Ours is a fortunate family, for we live in a spot that 
seems created just for boys, with plenty of open spaces, 
and deep woods that never cease to lure, and a lake and 
lots of chances to hike. Our native resources were so 
many, perhaps it was but natural that instead of wails of 
dismay on hearing the news, the boys contented them- 
selves with a “Well, there’s lots to do here,” and blithely 
departed for play, eight-year-old Bob voicing the senti- 
ment that he only cared for camps anyhow because they 
didn’t make you wear union suits and stockings. 

Shades of a barbaric past! Did a lack of decency or 
laziness prompt this alone of all the many inducements 
offered by a summer in camp, to touch a responsive 
chord in my child’s heart? Pondering on the remark, 
it seemed less depraved than at first. What more natural 
than that a healthy boy should welcome this freedom 
from accepted standards, and revel in the chance to shake 
off what seem to him the needless conventions of life? 








Rooftree 


by 
MARION HUNTER BROWN 
Illustrated by William Berger " 


In fact, the idea began positively to recommend itself to 
me and I asked, “Why shouldn't they go without union 
suits at home?” And then, “Why not a summer camp 
at home ?” 

That night I read aloud a prospectus of Camp Dadibo 
—Da for David, Di for Dick, and Bo for Bob. It 
described in enthusiastic detail, the physical surroundings 
that made Camp Dadibo a perfect location. It spoke of 
the unusual home atmosphere, the cooking, the supervi- 
sion, the many other fine points of this camp that would 
fit the boy for his fall activities. It was just plain home 
we were reading about, and was true in every important 
detail, yet it sounded as imposing as the finest camp. 

As I read, the boys and their father listened intently, 
but never a boy discovered what I was up to until | 
came to a description of the camp personnel. There 
was an unmistakable pen picture of Dad, the Camp 

Director, fictitiously named, but Dad without 


Physical Education, and was scheduled to give 


xv _* a doubt, listing his degrees and stating that he 
G3 — tn Gr xf ‘f was qualified to give a full course in spank- 
ieee py MP: / ing at a moment’s notice. Then came Mother, 
ates Se \ supervisor of matters culinary, and prepared to 
‘s , lay special emphasis on table manners. A much 
¥ \ older brother masqueraded as Professor of 

{ 















Camp duties included care of the lawn and garden 
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f canoe and life-saving lessons on the lake. There 
were other friends added to our staff, unawares— 
our neighbor, the swimming instructor, who stages 
a fine meet every September for stay-at-home 
boys; a neighbor who likes to plan hikes, and 
a number of others. These portraits were un- 
mistakable and the cat was out of the bag. What 
shouts of appreciation ! 


s. “Quarters” were on the third floor, where each 


boy ™*s a room. All were required to take care 
of their own rooms and belongings and 

take turns in tidying up their own 

iroom. Each week a new inspector 

was appointed who made a daily report 

to the Camp Mother. Morning hours 

S\ were to be devoted to camp duties. The 


\ | garden, the wood-pile, the lawn, the 
yj} cellar, all were to come in for their 
4’ share of attention, and no plans would 


1 be made until the daily chores were 
done. In the afternoon, swims, hikes 
and occasional special treats were in 
order. The prospectus further pro- 
vided for spending money of fifty cents 
per month, and stated the camp uni- 
form would consist of orange and 
black jerseys, khaki “shorts” and sneak- 


~~ ers—no union suits or stockings re- 
2 quired. This was the finishing touch, 


and with hilaricus cheers camp life at 
home began in earnest. 
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One of our first mnovations was 
the publication of a camp newspaper, 
“Dadibo Doings,” which was read 
aloud at camp council on Thursday 
evenings. Mother was editor, and 
different boys were nominated as re- 
porters to cover the various items of 
interest that came up during the 
week. The editorial column was dis 
tinctly personal, commending work 
well done, but fearlessly denouncing 
the slackers. Then there was “Quips 
and Quirks,” to which anonymous 
contributions were accepted. Jokes, 
original poems, some good-natured 
personalities, all found a place here. 

At least once a week we made a 
pilgrimage, thereby increasing our in- 
terest in history as well as science. There was a visit to 
the historic Fairbanks House in a nearby town. Erected 
in 1649, containing treasures brought over in early sail- 
ing vessels and built of lumber carried here from Eng- 
land, it was well worth seeing. Our patriotic spirit was 
stirred at Lexington and Concord, and a climb to the 
very top of Bunker Hill Monument will never be for- 
gotten. Then there were fish to see at the Aquarium and 
animals at a large public park. The Boston Navy Yard 
made us all would-be seafarers, as we explored the 
modern warships from top to bottom and examined every 
corner of the “Constitution.” Another red-letter day 
was a very special trip down Boston harbor, which taught 
us all its historic legends and history. Plymouth took us 
back to the days of the Pilgrims, and Marblehead made 
us as valiant as any Revolutionary heroes. The Boston 
Airport solved many of our questions concerning avia- 
tion, and the top of the Customs House tower took us 
nearly to the clouds. The Boston Fire Department were 
our hosts, still another day, when we began by visiting 
the new alarm headquarters, visited different fire houses 
in the city, to become acquainted with the different kinds 
of apparatus, and ended by boarding one of the fire-boats, 
whose veteran captain told the boys many thrilling tales 

f heroism. 

cach detail of our many trips was eagerly absorbed 
and they have provided us with much food for thought 
and discussion and speculation since. 

The boys got brown as Indians and while their attire 
was unconventional (real clothes being worn only on our 
sightseeing trips), there was no questioning the health 
and vitality they stored up. Perhaps best of-all, we 
more firmly cemented our comradeship with >. other. 

Of course, we did not have continuous" ©. my. No 


Interesting trips 
were part of the 
camp program 
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mother needs to be told that a houseful of boys cannot 
grow up without some misunderstandings—some quar 
rels among themselves—some disobedience, some care- 
lessness and lots of discipline! At least they can’t if 
they're normal, 100% boys. If mine are at peace with 
the world too long I begin to be solicitous about their 
health ! 


HERE had to be some difficult times, but they were 

infrequent, because of the very certain knowledge 
that lapses would meet with stern justice, and that just 
around the corner lurked a delightful something one 
couldn't really afford to take chances on missing. For 
what boy could tell but what a most unexpected kind of 
Mother would decide that the very punishment one 
needed for being quarrelsome was to remain at hom«e 
and “think it over” while the rest of the family went 
exploring ? 

Camp formally closed the day before the opening of 
school, with a special banquet, and lots of fun. Every 
one votes for it another year, even Dad and Mother, for, 
while it added some duties, it decreased others, and 
brought many pleasures. Out of the experience came the 
very reassuring realization that when the purse feels 
thin, and the summer camp you've hoped to afford for 
your brood seems further away than ever—there are 
still wavs to be found to rescue your summer from 
mediocrity, and build health, good times and variety for 
the family, under your own roof-tree. 


sz COMING! @ 


These features are scheduled for an early appearance in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


What the Child Should Expect 
of His Home 


by Frank Howard Richardson, MD. 


Building Straight Bodies 


A Young Mother Considers 
Religion 


So will everyone who reads this article 


Blazing the Trail to Better 
Schools 


Irvin Cobb: 


A new glimpse of a famous humorist First A 


Grandfather 


Up From Spanking 


A Personal Confession 


by Agnes de Lima 


Bringing Up Children 
by Virginia Fuller (Aged 14) 


Facts Every Parent Should Know 


When Son Goes Courting 


id to Parents at a Critical Time 
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Children of all 

ages should fre- 

quently wear sun 
suits 


LOWERS and 

children grow best 

in sunshine. Flow- 
ers are fairly sure of 
their full quota of the 
sun's rays during the 
summer months, but how 
about children? Dressed 
in opaque garments, clad 
in shoes and_ stockings, 
wearing underwear and 
outerwear, and often 
hats, are they getting the 
full benefit of the old 
sun’s direct rays?’ Sun 
» be taken with- 
°, are now be- 
ing recommended by 
doctors and health agen- 
cies for children. but 
these require seclusion. 
\ll the advantages of the 
sunbath may be obtained, 
however, if children’s 
clothing is planned with 


1 a, } . . > 
the special object of let 


i 





Long exposure to 

the sun’s rays 

should be brought 
about gradually 


suitable for the top sec- 
tion of the garment. 
The boy’s suit differs 
from the girl’s in having 
a crotch between the lees 
instead of a fold. It gives 
the appearance of a track 
suit and will appeal to 
the boy if it is introduced 
to him by that name. For 
the all-white suit the 
lower section may be 
broadcloth, cotton  suit- 
ing, or galatea. The one 
illustrated has a bottom 
of sturdy white nurse's 
uniform cloth, the top is 
cross-barred lawn. 
For the older child of 
five or six years gingham 
or cotton prints for the 
whole garment are very 


attractive. To get the 


most complete benefit 
O VV CO T ¢ SS from the = sun, light 


colored fabrics are best. 


ting through the sun- Thin, open-meshed white 
shine, QO t a U Nl Bat h cotton fabrics are the 
No less than a depart- c c most successful transmit 


ment of the Federal 
Government has con- 
cerned itself with design 
ing garments that shall 
meet these requirements. 
\dvocating sunbaths for 
children, the Children’s 


ters of the active ravs of 

the sun. As soon as the 
by Mary ALEEN DavIs mapertee habs to 
7 cighty degrees, it is safe 
to let the youngster play 
in the sunny part of the 
earden in his one gar 


Bureau turned to the Bureau of Home Lconomics, where ment for several hours a day. However, a long exposure 
textile and clothing experts put their heads together and — of this kind should be worked up to gradually. If the 


sic 


evolved designs and patterns of simple summer clothing — small toddler is put in the sun for two hours on the first 
for children that would permit the sun’s rays to pene- hot day, a sick child with a blistered skin will be the 


trate. Bathing suits were conside 
he too hot and “sticky”; knitted 1 
were unesthetic, whereas Greek 


Lt 


‘red, but were found to result. Tanning should be brought about even in healthy 


inion suits covered, but = children by gradual exposures. On very hot days, ninety 
tunics were rather too degrees or more, some protection for the head is advis 


is, 


esthetic to be suitable for active voung Americans. able. When the thermometer is edging around 95 and 


Small sun worshippers in the garments finally ap 100 degrees, the child should not plav in the direct sun 


proved are shown on this page. 
of a semi-transparent top, which 
is permeable by the sun's rays 
and permits burning, and a lower 
section which is not transparent. 
The small girl’s suit is cut in one 
piece with a fold between the 
legs, a stvle easily found in 
omper. patterns and which 
\lother will find simple to make. 
he suits button on the shoulder, 

deep-cut, roomy armholes 
and short lees. The lower sec 
tion is joined to the open mesh 
top with a gracefully shaped 
point in front and back. The one 
pictured has a vellow gingham 
lower section and a white novelty 


cotton top. Voile or very coarse 


hobbinet are other fabrics quite 


> 


OU 


The garments consist during the heat of the day, but should be kept in the 
shade between 11 A. M. and 3 
r. M. exposure to extreme heat 
tends to have a debilitating effect, 
as the body is not able to throw 
off readily its own excess heat. 
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Tor mrori ation On the Vai Ite 




















of sun baths see: 

(1) SUNLIGHT For BABIES 

; From U.S. De partn ent of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Folder No. 5, 1926. 

(2) Our Bapties, by Hermann 
Bundesen, AI.D.. Comantis 
sioner of Health, Chicago, 
Ill. (Pages 34 and 35.) 

(3) SuN-Basies, a one-reel film 
prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau. (See Motion Pic- 


fure reviews mn July issue.) 
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2 rolls 25 cents 


Mother’s 
Responsibility 


eg a. : She cannot afford to have anything that 
i | does not protect and promote the health 





and comfort of her children. ScotTissue 
has supplanted the harsh, non-absorbent 





toilet tissue of other days. Mothers 





everywhere select ScotTissue because of 
its soothing softness, its whiteness, its 
quick-absorbency and its unquestioned 
purity. ScotTissue is safe for children. 
It will not harm or irritate the most deli- 





cate skin. ‘That’s why it is especially 
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sought by women of refinement for their 





, Copyright 1923" % 
y - | as personal hygienic rec uirements No con- 
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Scott Paper Company 


Chester, Pg. U.S.A. 
1000 SHEETS — 4isx § iNCHES 


te. ates OTE 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
2 rolls for 15c 
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Trade Secrets 
Parental Helpsin Bringing UpChildren 


) _ , ice bs . oes . a } fy F 
Parents have discovered various means to aid them in the strenu 
business oT bringing up chuarcen., Some of our readers ha sub 
miitted the devices, methods, and short cuts that the cl 1 


: ’ ’ ’ 1 as , , 
rearing Wii lie idea that they may be helpyul to Other readcrs 


of CHILDREN. 





| ; . JT] 4 } . ’ ose sade “see ptice? , , . ‘iy.s 
hi hl ou tell us Oriesly YOu) Trad: Secrets: A scriptions or iia Tie MNaGgGaAstiiN« j for Stix wont 
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ontribution published in this department. Persons ws Managing Il:dito CHILDREN, Jhe Magasin 


E CCnu«K New ) ork N. } 


, h may eith >t ad at > nen uh Parents 353 / orth 
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Socks from Stockings pouring it you will be surprised how furthered his wishes, but rather short 


+ al ee ; much more readily he will drink his ened his playtime by so many waste 
I save all the little stockings worn iy a on a oe ep : : 
, regular quota of milk.—WMrs. M. T., Ky. minutes, he never seemed to learn this 
through at the knee and in summer, in- ‘ j ; ; 
lact. \fter several weeks of these ex 


stead of buving new hose, | make them : 
oe ee sella ge see A Shock Absorber haustive performances, we put our heads 
into socks tor play 1 cut oft about . 


: so 14 . 1 togethe to evolh some scneme by 
two and one-half inches of the stocking Where there is a kiddie car in the oer ss ge = 3 = wy 
vhich to rid him of this trying habit 
Jimmy was told tl 
| 


It he chose to 


at the top to torm a cult tor the sock. home, save your turniture trom being ; | 
. 1 . 4 lat ¢ “nome Was Nis 
then I cut off the worn portion and — scratched by tacking a piece of rubber . re We 


; 4 ; 1 ea vzrown », Teasol 
join the raw edges of sock and cuff by tubing « which 1 la be bought at a drug ] , Ie] “2 ] - a "1 
> ° : a . A adie perso we woutk Nett Him I 
sewing on the machine. stretchine the store) around the front and back ot the : ip , = ' P as Fy “* 
ee we , F oat kiddie c: cine few tacl 1 chose to be a Cry baby, we would hel, 
two slightly as I do so The seam must Kiddie Car, using as few tacks as pos 1 , , 
: ‘ae : ae “11 1} — a: lim be that. Of course, on the day he 
come on the right side ot the sock, SO sible lhe rubber Wilk also act ] 1 hal } ld 1 ‘ 
, ; : ‘ : 4. oe chose te re a babv he w id » treated 
that when the warter is adjusted and shock absorber and Save the Cli ild many at i te * sige a “8 na 4 ue 
: ; me : , “ee ; . 5 as a Dab > would be C cd “Cry- 
the cuff turned down, it will not show.— jolts irs. 4... 2. 3 Cail}. ns y. eee woud be Cam ~s 


Baby” inst ad ot Jimmy he woul 
Mrs. B. . Lici 4 7 a C B . \ 3 


d have 
Helping the Doctor his meals in the nursery, his solids on ¢ 
iter plate and his liquids in a bot 





© th eenen oss > : , lot-wal 
A Literary Palship Our family physician holds our chil ie swgire, 
. ‘ : : ‘ tle, is games would be replaced b 
Since my elder boy has become old — oe ode neni ty By D - : rattles and his bed hour pusl ed torwaré 
enough to read and enjoy adult books the game ot doctor and nurse, | hay { 6:30 babv bed-time Che la 
and mag l Ss, We Nave L2Tedat ¢ CUS . Way uu _ , creal } scene took 1 ce the day the 
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\ hi Hl 1 i ottet vet vo ful so | ] i he ete ch é Du ne mv vea ¢ 1 ence 
1 1 Té -} T } 
view pe H u iwazit il ed to us While = one erga che 
books and é his. Boy magazines in the spirit of play, the children learned mother, | do not think | have ever fo 
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such fun to talk over the characte and iv a eood patients when the doctor OU, Pardon me, oO! ‘May | be ex 
. oa ; : aot s , aa vie “— dots 
authors togethe t tell you it pay all Was Called irs. M.U., Lowa cused when acdaressing a Cid, : 
‘round ! EY B., Conn believe this to be nine points of the lav 
1 ° ° . Hl, —~ . . — 
An Hour-Glass Banishes n teaching politeness to children. Sel 
_ Py on - m ‘a 4 7 1, | ] @ - . 1] 
When It’s Fun to Drink Milk Dawdling dom have I needed more. Occasionall) 
gil agi ; ; a iy a a ae a studied pause when the expected 
lf your child dislikes to drink milk, eres nothing so stimulatit has ah. not fort! nye 
try makine " + if he < Id uick action ( eTiI TIO and . ink you - 10 ed “ is O : 
will probal pee ore miil nd is more fun than racing with the clock: ess frequent “Did you torget some 
y Onda { IN i ’ PLETIN cl I . _ . = - ‘ ~+ + . , * 
: \V1 ‘ r the “Certainly n re +, 
taken under pleasant mnditions, it is Why, raci t t three ute eT . ant ay mM eply t 
mucl a nd-glass! What fun it } hec the pardon which should have been 
nuch more apt to nourisl -m. than sand-glas Vhat { a eCO _D 
when he rced to drink it. Do not to dress, undress, set the table, do et SSREG TE Wasnt Ss Wey 6 
vive the « | i ( | t inds and put way ivt liver reminder i wiggle 
. 5; ; , ale 2 NT Sager HORE can usually be administered in story 
once Put a tiny gla bv his plate and speliing lessons and agit etic provie ie ° . ; 

- i i 1 11 1 tor } making he tavorite ch: te] 
fill it up and ask him to see if he can become a game when timed by the little : ’ aking tn ce te Characte 
euety it nae ay he He sand-elass K WH P in a story most punctilious in the mat 
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se ; “ ter on which the little listener is most 
see OW al 1 ne can ¢g out of 1f, y . “mn "+9 . 7 
FE TE Bc PERSE aa NR TB Who Said “Cry Baby? remiss Vrs. B. H., Conn. 
children may be included in the idea We were faced with the problem of a H i i 

mt: ae alle ocks for Quick Dryin 
making a ort ot contest to see how igh-strung little person ot SIX Who ic 2 y g 
many little 2Piasses Of milK each one can pad attacks of screat ine Phe shighte r (Over a convenient radiato1 I ve 
drink, limiting the amount to that \ ch suggestion that irritated seemed to |] two bird hooks, one three feet, the 
they can comfortably consume. With — the signal for a tantrur \We met these other six feet from the floor. The lowe 
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How the Mountain Came 
to 
Mohammed 


\r LAST our dreams were realized 

-1 Home in the Country, where 
our boy and girl had all out-of- 
doors in which to play and romp, 
and a beautiful new school build- 
ing only a few miles away, with a 
bus to call for the children and 
bring them home. 

We started the year with high 
hopes. We didn’t worry over the 
necessity for an early breakfast to 
get the children off in the morn- 
ng, but we were at the end of the 
bus route and they arrived home 
late, tired and hungry. Then in 
November our boy caught the 
vhooping cough and an enforced 
ibsence of a couple of months 
xomed before us. 

I rRIED to get the school lessons 
and to teach both children at 
home, but I was-no teacher and I 
ade very little progress with the 
school work. 

Not till after Christmas were 
we out of quarantine and the chil- 
lren started in at 
more. They had hardly been back 
a week, when several 
cases of scarlet fever broke out and 
the school was closed. By that 


school once 


howe er, 


time I was quite out of touch with 
the work and was glad of an ex- 
cuse to take the family on a long- 
promised trip to Washington. 

On our way we stopped over in 
Baltimore to visit an old school- 
mate of mine. She had two boys 
in the Calvert School and invited 
me to go with her to one of their 
weekly was en- 
chanted by what I saw—attractive 
looking boys and girls with ban- 
ners flying, marching in to their 
class songs—the plays given illus- 
trating work in_ history, 
geography and other subjects— 
and so after being shown around 


assemblies. | 


class 


the building and grounds after 
assembly, I could not help 
exclaiming : 

“How I wish I lived in Balti- 
more so that I might send my 
children to the Calvert School!” 


“Why don’t you do the next 
best thing ?”’ my friend said. “Let 
Calvert School come to them and 
teach them in your own home.”’ 


“How is that possible?” I in- 
quired. ‘That like the 
mountain coming to Mohammed 


seems 


instead of Mohammed going to 
the mountain, as he was supposed 
to have done when it would not 
come to him, according to the 
legend.” 


I was taken to interview the 


: 


Headmaster, who, by the way, 
is the author of “‘A Child's 
History of World,” 
“Common Trees,” He 
explained how Calvert School, 


the 


etc. 


founded over 30 years ago, was 
teaching through its exten- 
sion department children lo- 
cated in all parts of the coun- 
try and even in 44 foreign 


countries. The Calvert 
School, in Baltimore, fur- 
nishes all the material and 


takes the responsibility, if 
you wish, of guiding, direct- 
ing and grading the work. 
I was thrilled by the scheme 
and the results obtained, and 
at once enrolled both chil- 
dren as long-distance pupils. 





te OUR return home we 
started right off with 


work, 


years, 


the and now, after four 


when my children have 
nearly completed the Calvert 
course, my only regret is that the 
school not carry 


through high school as well. 


does them 


Never again did I try our local 
school. The children saved that 
long trip to and from school each 
morning—almost two hours a day 
total loss—and the work they did 
under my individual attention took 
so little time that the greater part 
of the day was left for health and 
And in 
spite of the fact that I am no 
teacher, I have given the lessons 


happiness out-of-doors. 


with ease, and find my children are 
much further advanced than their 
tormer schoolmates. 


[If you will write to the school 
they will gladly give you the infor- 
mation as to how it is done. 


Ass’t to the President, Catvert SCHOOL 





117 West 40th St. Baltimore, Md. ; 
| Please send me full information about | 
] your Home Instruction Courses, | 
| | 
| Name .... | 
ease pri 

| 
| Address | 
| | 
| eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee | 
| | 
PASIAN IDEA Dc acne | 
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This delicious 


HEALTH LUNCH) 


at our 
expense & 





Eleven nut-sweet, crisp, fresh crackers— 


nourishment for your whole body—yours | 
for the asking! 
I I ! re r ly deligt 
I have rtl lar bard | 
‘ ou You wi amazed ‘ 
ige Wheatsworth ¢ acker € en i 
¢ f ¢ } ‘ r if l 
i lea 5 rt 
tres! when u s¢ ( in the 1 r 
\ the mineral It the bran, the vitamir * the 
t t koe for 1 se le tor bone fi 
I I ‘ elicious for 


meee SAMPLE OF FER————— 


F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO., 
135 Avenue D, Dept. H, New York City. 


I ige on Package of 
\ \W Wheat ¢ 











His Diet Lacked Bulk 


but this solved his problem 


He found it all but impossible to avoid daintv. 
concentrated food rever he ate. Bulk and 


roughage were lacking. His health was 
affected by t refined diet. 
Now he e€ a few Sanitarium Bran Biscuits 





» with nature in nu - 
tunction. Beside con- 
ting the essentials for strength, energy and 


}hey cooper 





eI rance, they supply the needed bulk. 

Bran | ; taste good, put an edge on the 
appetite and furnish all the nourishment of wheat 
Children need tl 1for their growth-stimulating 

tamins and blood and bone-building, iron and 
lime Used regularly at the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. For sale at authorized stores. Try 


Kage. 


BRAN BISCUITS 


- 
{ Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send free and pestpaid a copy of *“‘HEALTH- 
FUL LIVING.” Send name of authorized store | 

| 

| 

| 

| 








featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. 









Training the Appetite 
Cool Desserts for Hot Weather 


by HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


ct Food ¢ em 


Departm ” 


itl ou average ye ali e] « 
over two gall ort ice cream pt 
person 
Particularly in the summertime do 
otmers W elco € Sic < )] 1f ae ert 
s ice cream, ices and sherbets ¢ 
e refresl ng an 1 « chige ted, a l, 
ilentally, afford ; popu 1 ns ol 
aing 1 lk a d fruit uices to the tam- 
] qcietary Plain ice cre l l the 
ple sherbets are suitable for all mem- 
S$ or the I lily ove four or five 
¢ ot age specially if the young 
cil ren eat them slowly and only in 
ioderate quantities as desserts \t the 
eid of a meal there is less tet ptation 
» overeat nd to « rapidly at t t 
time, too, the padding of food prey ious! 
eaten kee] s the cool food trom cor o 


the tomach wall 


4 *41 
o contact witn le st i 


Icing the stomach is never good, and the 
hock of introducing a large quantity of 
} 


‘ed food into an empty stomach may be 


quite severe. ‘These and the additional 
fact that soda fountain offerings in the 
middle of the afternoon usually impa 
the appetite for the next meal are good 
reasons for curbing the soda fountain 
h bit. 


\ wise mother will be absolutely cer- 
tain of the quality of the ice cream 
which she her children to eat. 
‘that made from heavy cream is too rich 
for young children. Sherbets made from 
fruit juices, as lemon, orange, raspberry 


allows 


b 
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( ri 
ry, Columbia University 
. eS ¢ ( oO inket ( cocoa 
cream, or a frozen custard made ot 1 
ec are much more suitable. B 
e trozen desserts always contain 
more sugar than those thickened witl 
s, gelatine or corn-starch, they should 
t | used MOTE t] 1 ¢ ce o twice 
k te little children (On the othe 
the « but not fruit dr 
be given freel\ ey should | 
e dilute, and cx n as little su 
‘ can be u l te e them f latable , 
Here iT ( 1e recipe 5 
Lemon Miik Suerret 
2 cups milk 1 cup suga 











Mix sugar and lemon juice. Add tl 
ire slowly to 1 ill Sti ng c 
reeze 
ORANGE Ici 
. : 
2 cups water 1 cup orange juice 
4 S11} 1 (,; tec peel of lo il ¢ 
Juice of 1 lemon 
: , - 
Boil sugar and water together. <A: 
fruit juice ind grated orange pee 
1 and gr ang | 


Cool, strain, freeze. 


VANILLA Ice CREAM 


1 
1 quart thin cream cup sugar 
114 table spoon vanilla 
oe 
Mix ingredients; freeze. 
VANILLA Ice CREAM 
2 cups hot milk Few grains salt 
> tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons vanill 


ae 
l cup sugar 1] quart thin cream 

v beaten eges 

mix sugar and fiour 





Sat af 88 
scald Se x: 


(Continued on page 36) 












See page #- 

















This Solid Aluminum Shaker 


FREE 





25c Value See Coupon Below 














Thompson’s Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED MILK at home 


Children who would never touch milk 
now take their three glasses a day—and 
love it. And what a relief to solve this 
daily “appetite problem.” In fifteen sec- 
onds two spoonfuls of Thompson's change 


sional” Malted Milks in every pound. It’s 
so easily made. It costs so little 
Thompson’s adds to the nourishment of 


plain milk. It contains malt tonic prop- 
erties that aid in the digestion of other 


plain milk into delicious Chocolate 
Malted Milk. Children make it for them- 
selves. They play soda fountain at home 
—and down go quarts and quarts of milk 
that they need. 


30 Glasses in Every Pound 


foods. It contains phosphorous and cal- 
cium in unusual quantities, tooth and bone 
and muscle building materials. 


You can buy Thompson’s in one pound 
or five pound packages at almost any 


grocer or druggist. Or, for your con- 
venience, we have attached a coupon to 


this ad. 


A full pound of Thompson’s costs but 
60 cents—there are thirty “real profes- 








THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Dept. 190 
Gentlemen: 
I am enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of packing and 
mailing Will you please send me a three-day trial pack 
age of Thompson's Sweet Flavored Double Malted Malted Milk 
f T am enclosing 60 cents Will you please send me a full 
L pound of Thompson’s Sweet Flavored Double Malted Malted 











“DOUBLE MALTED” <4 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


2 Milk, anc a 25-cent value aluminum shaker 
7 a fe ik NAME weeeeeeess 
SS 
i Address 
Sa eee ee eB eR ee ER ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 





IF IT’S THOMPSON’S IT’S “DOUBLE MALTED” 
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~ Inchatr 
- Or 
' carriage 


NVEST a dollar 


so 
= 


= 


Rusco Bare- 


in a 
GARD and banish all anxiety about 
baby’s safety. SABEGARD “parks” 


him comfortably and happily in chair or 
carriage, and you do not have to watch 
him every minute. He “stays put” 

BaABEGARD is an attractive canvas de- 
vice—light, comfortable, washable, which 
slips over the shoulders and _ buckles 
about the waist. Easily adjustable. 
Snap hooks permit taking up baby with- 
out unfastening straps. 


Made in blue, pink, tan and white. At 
department, drug and baby stores, or 
if your local merchant does | 


not yet carry it, send $1.00 


($1.25 west of the 


$7.00 


sippi) and Bapecarp will | 

be sent you direct. Specify 
at 

color, 


BABEGARD 





Russell Mfg. 
Dept. 
Enel 


Co., 
C-3, Middletown, Conn, 


Send me 


State 





CiuLpREN, 











Missis- | 





Training the Appetite 


(Contin aa from page 34) 
together, and add to eggs slightly 
beaten. Mix well. Add the hot milk 
slowly. Cook this custard-like mixture 
over hot water until it thickens slightly. 
Cool, and add the cream and vanilla. 
Freeze. 

Junker Ice Cream 
1 cup thick cream 1 cup sugar 
1 quart milk 1 tablespoon vanilla 
One junket tablet dissolved in one 
table poon cold water. 
aaa cream, milk and sugar until 
just lukewarm. Add the dissolved jun- 
ket tablet and the vanilla. Allow to 


stand in a warm place until thickened. 
Freeze 
FRrozeEN CUSTARD 
1 quart hot milk ™% cup sugar 
4 eggs Few grains salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Beat the eggs; add sugar and salt and 
gradually the hot milk. Cook in a dou 
ble boiler, stirring constantly until the 
custard coats the spoon. Cool, add 
vanilla, and freeze. 
RASPBERRY SHERBET 
1 quart raspberries 1 cup water 
114 cups sugar 1 egg white 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Wash berries carefully; cover with 
sugar and allow them to stand for an 
hour or two. Crush the berries and 
squeeze through a cheesecloth bag. Add 


water, lemon beaten 


egg white. 


juice and 
Freeze. 


slightly 


DIRECTIONS FOR FREEZING 

Scald the metal can of the freezer 
with boiling water; then rinse it well 
with cold water. Fill the can not more 
than three-fourths full with the mix- 
ture to be frozen; ice ms increase in 
bulk during freezing and overcrowding 
the can will result in a coarse product. 

Place the can containing the mixture 
to be frozen in the wooden pail, adjust 
the stirrer, lid and crank, and turn the 
crank to be sure that the can fits in its 
socket. 

Pack the space between the 
pail solidly with alternate layers 
finely chopped ice and salt, allowing 
three parts of ice to one of salt. 

Turn the crank until the mixture is 


crea 


and 


ot 


can 


frozen. Then remove the stirrer and 
pack the frozen mixture solidly in the 
can. Replace the lid. Draw off the 
water from the wooden pail. Repack 


the space between can and pail with ice 
and salt, using four _ of ice to one 
of salt. Cover the whole freezer with 
newspapers and allow the frozen mix 
ture to ripen for two hours. This will 
improve its texture. 

There are now on the market excel- 


lent ice cream freezers of the vacuum 
type. These do away with the necessity 
of turning a crank. Directions and 


recipes which accompany such a freezer 
should be most carefully followed in or- 
der to achieve an ice cream of smooth 
texture. 
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Magazine Bargains 
for Parent and Child 


Special Low Prices 


WE can save you money on 
your magazines if you order 
them in combination with 
Cuitpren, The Magazine for 
Parents, at the special rates 
listed below. If you are already 
| a subscriber to CHILDREN, why 
not send a bargain subscription 

to a friend? 


Combination 
Rate with 

CHILDREN Saving 

American Boy....... $4.09 $.50 
Better Homes and Gardens 2.55 55 
Chl Le... ....... 4.50 1.00 
Christian Herald. . .. 3.50 1.00 
Cosmopolitan... .. 4.75 75 
Etude Music Magazine 3.75 75 
Good Housekeeping 5.00 50 
Harper’s Magazine 5.59 1.00 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.25 1.25 

| John Martin’s Book 5.50 1.00 
Junior Home.... 3.50 1.56 
| McCall’s Magazine 3.00 50 
Modern Priscilla. 3.50 1.00 
Pathfinder....... 2.90 60 

| St. Nicholas.. 5.50 1.00 
| Time.. 6.50 1.00 
Woman’ sH er smpanion 3.00 50 
Youth’s Companion. 4.00 -50 


Make out your order on the 
Money-Saving Coupon below 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $ 


for 1 year each of 
CHILDREN, 


Magazine for Parents, 


The 
and 


Send CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parer:ts, 
to: 


Name 
Address 


Send the other magazine 
Name 


Address 











| 
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Jesus 

and His 

A postles 
at the 
Last Sup- 
per, one of 
many im- 
pressive 
scenes from 
The King 
of Kings 





The splen- 
did ability 
of H.B. 
Warner 
here finds 
expression 
in the 
difficult 
role of the 
Master 


Wholesome and Harmful 


Motion Pictures for Children 


Good for Children 
lhe King of King 
Chang 

rhe Kid Brother 


r HERE is one outstanding pic 
ture on Broadway at present 
which deserves recommenda- 


tion in this department. It is a Johnny Get Your Hair Cut 
. Pell it to the Marines 
picture which young people and Pie Chena Sheen 
their parents may see together with The Red Mill 
; . - : ie . lhe Fire Brigade 
a feeling of common understanding. The Better ’Ole 
Tue Kine or Kincs (Cecil B. Old Lronsides 
7 . ; The Big Parade 
De Mille) is a powerful and well- What Price Glor: 


White Flannels 


directed drama of the crucifixion of \ 
No Control 


Christ and the events leading up to 


it. The story has been recon- Fair for Children 
structed from the gospels and, while Heaven on Earth 
there are one or two digressions is Zat So? 


Long Pants 

Venus of Venice 
Molders of Men 
Mountains of Manhattan 
Mcladden’'s Flats 
Metropolis 

The Rough Riders 

Slide, Kelley, Slide 


trom the Bible story, the picture is 

stirring one, the details are care- 
fully worked out, and the whole is 

sincere and reverent attempt to 
lepict the life of Jesus during the 
period of his ministry. Through 
the art of H. B. Warner we get a 
clear conception of Christ—His pity for the weak and 
oppressed, His love for little children, His mercy, His jus- 
tice, His humility, His strength. 

Although the picture is a little too long and too tense in 
its emotional appeal, children of school age and adolescent 
boys and girls should find much of interest and inspiration 
in it. Their imaginations will be stirred as they follow 
lesus with the multitude, rejoice in His miracles, worship 
with His apostles and grieve at His cruel and humiliating 
death. But, because of the length of the story and its gen- 
eral undercurrent of pain and suffering, it has little to offer 
the younger child. 


THE WuHiIrLWINp or Youtn (Paramount) is the story of 
a girl who held love sacred and a man who dallied with it 
until faced with the realization that he was unworthy of a 
real love. The war serves to prove his manhood and to 
reunite him with the girl he loves. Lois Moran is captivat- 
ing as usual and Donald Keith is a very likely thief of 
hearts. The picture has something to offer adolescents by 
showing that one cannot play at love without cheapening 
oneself. The picture cannot be recommended for the younger 
child, who would not understand it. 


HeEAVEN-ON-Eartu ( Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) is a very mediocre 


Harmless for Children 
The Whirlwind of \ 


Che Understanding Hea: é > ’ ‘ 
Mr. Wu picture of a young man who runs 
Che Taxi Dancer away from an aunt who has always 
Phe Demi-Bride . ° . . 
Pie: Sinead iment done his thinking for him He 
The General finds the life of the road and 


Camille ' :; ‘ 
wa through his love for a gypsy lass 


becomes a vagabond. The pair are 
separated by accident and it takes 


Poor for Children 


ee ae the war to bring them together 
esh and the Le i . , . 

he First Night again. The war scenes, which have 
The Princess of Proadw nothing of horror in them, and the 


Sorrows oO! Sat: 
The Love of Sut 
Resurrection 

Redheads Preferred 


, scenes in the woods where the 


happy, carefree pair build camp 


he Better Way _ fires, forage for food and bathe in 
Matinee Ladies the “ole swimmin’ hole.” are sure 
Che Lady in Ermine : : 
New York to appeal to children, especially 
Beau Geste those of grade-school age. 


Ankles Preferre« 
Fashions for Wome: 


No Controt ( Producers Distrib- 
uting Corp.) is a very merry and 
utterly absurd comedy of an old race horse who would only 
show his spirit when he heard the roar of a lion. Harrison 
Ford, a radio lunatic, and Phyllis Haver, the very engaging 
niece of the owner of a circus, have a hilarious time making 
arrangements to have the pet lion of the circus roar over 
the radio the day of »the big horse race Ear phones are 
attached to the ears of the horse and he, of course, wins the 
race. The picture is a perfectly harmless one and children 
will find it funny. 


Tue Nicut Brive (Producers Distributing Corp.) is a 
ridiculous comedy of an utterly irresponsible young woman 
and a young man who thinks he knows all about women. 
While every child would get a few genuine laughs from the 
picture it cannot be recommended as a whole since it gives 
too attractive a picture of lawlessness. 


Waite FLANNEts (Il’arner Brothers) is a very fine pro- 
duction in which Louise Dresser gives a splendid character- 
ization of a miner’s wife who wants her son to wear a white 
collar and go to college. Unfortunately, she does not take 
his plans into consideration. The picture is full of human 
interest and a good one for children to see 
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HM REE-onc of these little Parenthood Books 
for the names of 15 friends not yet readers of 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


Check Your Choice—FREE! 


(]) BaBres—TuHerr FEEDING AND Cari 
By Louis fi Schroeder, M.D. 


(] Tur Necrecteo AGE—THE 
From [Two Tro SIx 
By B.S. Denzer, M.D. 


[] DANGERS OF THE SCHOOL AGI 
By M. Alice M.D. 


CC] HYGIENE OF MovutTu 
TEETH 
By Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D.D.S. 


CHILD 


A sserson, 


THE AND 


[] COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF CHILD- 
HOOD 


By Stafford McLean, M.D. 


C) WHat CHILDREN oF VARIOUS AGES 
SHOULD Eat 
By Lucy H. Gillett, M.d. 


[] How CHILDREN OUGHT TO 
By John C. Gebhart 


GROW 


_] PsycHOLOGY OF THE CHILD 
By David Mitchell, Ph.D. 


C] EpucATIONAL PROBLEMS 
By David Mitchell, Ph.D. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
953 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Attached is a list of parents (with 
not yet readers of your magazine. 
FREE the book 
above. (You are 
fifteen names 


addresses ) 
In return you will send me 
(or books) I have checked 
entitled to one book for every 
and addresses you send. ) 


Name 


Addrée SS 


seeeo es 


ON’T you know at least fifteen people who 
really ought to get acquainted with 
CHILDREN, The for 
There are so many hundreds of parents who don’t 


Magazine Parents? 
know about the magazine yet—and we can’t get at 
Won't you 
help us, please, by sending in all those you know 


them because we haven't their names. 
who aren't yet subscribers? In appreciation of 
your courtesy we will send you FREE 
of the little Parenthood Books pictured. 
15 names you send you are entitled to a book free. 
3 books, 45; 
Check the titles of the ones you want on the 


your choice 
For every 


If you want two books send 30 names; 
ere. 
coupon at the left and send it along with your list 
of names and addresses. 


Each one of these neatly bound little gift vol- 
umes measures 4 x 314 inches and contains approxi- 
mately 100 pages of health and discipline helps and 
information for parents. They are a wonderfully 
convenient size for keeping handy in the nursery or 
The 
titles give you a good idea of the contents of each 


book. 


whose advice you can follow safely. 


bedroom where you can refer to them quickly. 


Their authors are well-known specialists 


When you send your list of names will you mark 
on it, please, whether or not we may mention your 


name in writing your friends? If you ask us not 
to, we will make no mention of this kindness of 


yours. 


Write the names and addresses plainly on 
a sheet of paper and mail them to us with 
your own name on the coupon on the left, 
telling us which book you want FREE. 
You are entitled to a free book for every 
fifteen names and addresses you send us. 
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Mother 


Goes Shopping 


Color blazes in the New York shops in midsummer and 


bargains are everywhere. Write direct to the stores for 
articles described here, mentioning the fact that this 
magazine called them to your attention. 


NE dictionary definition of color 
is, “Any hue or tint as distin- 
guished from white.” But I have 


lwavs been convinced that it means, 


\\ 


\ 


vchologically, much more than that. 
e speak of color in music and in art, 
speak of a colorful personality, we 
v that life can be colored with beauty. 
» humanity, black has been almost uni- 
rsally the symbol of woe, and it is 
tt without significance that the Puri- 
ns wore grey. 
Perhaps it is a reaction against Puri- 
ism and pioneering and a Victorian 
lief in the kinship of virtue and color- 
ness, but certain it is that in the last 
years the world has gone color 
1 


Even very young infants have come 


nto their own in color, as I learned 


en visiting Miss Brogan’s shop on 
ist 54th Street, near Madison Avenue, 
here I found the most ravishing array 

lavettes in pink, in flesh color, in 
le blue, and in crocus yellow. The 
lorable little dresses and petticoats are 
indmade, of course, with the daintiest 


f Val laces at the neck and wrists, and 


e most intriguing hems imaginable. 
he dresses may be bought from $5.75 


up. Petticoats to match, $2.75 up. 


Older children, of course, have pre- 
pted color in their clothes for some 


me But I have never seen it more 


rtfully used than in the little frocks, 
nd the small-boy suits Miss Brogan 
hows. A yellow gingham dress, 
rimmed in dangling ivory cherries, and 


boy’s suit in non-crushable linen with 
collar and cuffs like the petals of a 


lower, were particularly effective. 


The baby pillows Miss Brogan offers 


re beautiful things in net, trimmed in 


nbroidery and delicate lace. And there 


re carriage covers, and mosquito net- 


ves of every description. All of the 


hings | saw were touched with very 
elicate trimming—a pink rosebud with 











This couch, which can be bought at 
Stern’s, on 42nd Street, is an exceptional 
value for $21.95 


a deeper colored center, which is char- 
acteristic of all Miss Brogan’s baby 


accessories. 


T Stern’s on 42nd Street, I found 
a rare bargain for summer buyers, 


a porch couch, at $21.95. The couch, 
substantially made of metal, and uphol- 
stered in green and grey, or blue and 
grey striped material, glides on _ its 
framework, as well as swings back and 
forth. 

Stern’s offers many attractive articles 
of garden equipment, including a brass 
sundial top, artistically marked with 
Roman numerals, and bearing instead of 
the hackneyed legend, “I mark only the 
sunny hours,” the more evocative lines 
from Browning, “Grow old along wit! 
me, the best is yet to be.” The dial is 
priced at $9.50. 

On the table devoted to Haeger pot- 
tery, that soft green ware, faintly 
glazed, | found bowls and jars as lovely 
as Greek vases in simplicity of form. 
An urn-shaped jar may be had for $2.50, 
and a bowl and holder, exactly right for 
three or four blossoms and a spray of 
foliage, is priced at $2.95. Something 
entirely new in candlesticks, in that they 
are flat to the table, and shaped like an 
opening flower, are to be had for $1.95 
a pair. The candlesticks, in spite of 
looking fragile, are strong enough to 
hold tall tapers most effectively. 

An array of pillows offered by Stern’s 
is bewilderingly complete. There are 
nursery pillows decorated with Mother 
Goose characters in vivid colors, from 
$1.45 to $1.95. There are pillows made 
of flowered chintz at $1.45, so cool look- 
ing that the very sight of them makes 
one think of a nap in some sequestered 
spot on a drowsy August afternoon. An 
entirely different type of pillow, but 
equally effective for veranda use, is 
made of Crewl, or East India work, at 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The appealingly prett tterns show 
ubove are only a few of the n y rugs 

ir extensive Mother Goose group \ com 
plete descriptive folder will be sent up 
request, 

Little Bo-Peep, Oval, Size 22” x 36” $ 9.7 
Br'er Fox, Round, Size 30” n....csseee 11.0 
Bingo Dog, Oval, Size 6” x 42”... 13 
Shipped on approval, Send bank re 

The child’s rocker tured above i 
sturdily made and will delight any child 
heart. It has a hand hooked rug cover 
a variety of colors and designs Th wot 
is unfinished, and rea for painting « 
taining in an desire col lleig 
22 6”. seat, 11” x 12” pr € with cover 
$7 ). Shipping charges extra, 

Booklets, descriptive of othe ha 
hooked rugs, lan children’s f 
hand-forged wrougl ir sket 

1 other mountain-made gif i t 


igs, sent on request, 


The Treasure Chest, Asheville, N.C. 
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hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 








Consult a Specialist 


Before you pay a good price for some- 
thing commonplace. 


Before continuing your fatiguing pursuit 
of finding something delightfuly difter- 
ent and very becoming for your chil- 


dren's new clothes. 








Send me brief description and ages, and without 
bligation to 4 I ll send original sketches, 
fr stic to bring out 
your childrer individuality 
» origi 1d smartnes f these 
. 1 ' iste an wear the same 
eact k equall art in i dotted 
r fi ered imi lhe estee is of 
idered ‘ i vi i button 
i I it nd forms a yoke 
pal Most any color you 
prefer Attractive priced 1 6 years, $7.50; 
8 to 12, $8.75. Handmade, of course, 
I SPRCTALES Modes for Infants, Chil- 
dren and Misses—Suits Boys to 4 
Original sketches on request—kindly give 
Childrens ages. 
MAIL ORDERS ALWAYS RECEIVE MY 
PERSONAL CARE 
Inviting Ina es from Specialty Shops 
1 » Special Representatives. 





ADELE MAXIMILIAN 


Greent fade 


267-A Wea lith Street, ew York 











Are You 
Discouraged 
Over This 
Bad Habit? 





Break this persistent habit before 
your child’s health is permanently 
im paired—hefore mouth and 
teeth are hopelessly misshapen. 





EP KSON’S SANITARY THUMB 
UARDS will break the habit in two 
- six weeks — children of all 
cured permanently — easily adjusted 
no inconvenience — normal use of 
thumbs retained — also made for 


ages 


fingers. 

Endorsed by leading child specialists, den- 
tists, and orthodontists, 

Send for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 
LET containing endorsements from many 
satisfied users. State age of child. 
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Cuitp Wextrare GUILp, 
Drawer U, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 
Gentlemen: Please s¢ nd me free your le- 
scriptive booklet entitle« Thumb Sucking— 

its Dangers cea” 
Name..... Oo Seec ee cecece sees ce sees es oes ee senses coeces coeees seseeecescese 
Addre SS . . oe OOO cers ee ress secees cocesssoe® 








Mother Goes Shopping 
(Continued from page 39) 
$6.95. 
done in 
tones. 


The embroidery, 
the and 


on burlap, is 


softest most subtle 


BOUT three years ago, when the 
woven sandal made its appearance 
—that sandal, Indian in feeling, with 
toe of plaited kid thongs, and heel of 
more substantial leather, well punctured 
with holes—I became an instant addict. 
And every summer since has found me 
with two or three pairs of the soft, cool, 
and comfortable sandals in my collec- 
tion of shoes. 
At J. and J. Slater’s,on Fifth Avenue, 
I found this sandal adapted for children 
in a shoe which they call the “Playette.” 
The “Playette” comes in variegated 
colors, and is strongly made, with a 
specially molded sole which will stand 
the strain of holiday activity. It is 
priced very reasonably at $5.00 and up, 
depending on the size. Slaters’ show 
also very excellent crepe soled Oxfords, 
with the sensible unboxed toe. Why a 
child’s foot should be encased in a hard, 


rigid, boxed toe is beyond my imagina- 
tion, yet it is often a task to find shoes 
with the unboxed toe. Slaters’ offer too 


a very good sport shoe in smoked elk, 
with a tan saddle, whose toe is unboxed 
And I saw a delightful collection 
of infants’ slippers, gay in color as 
Easter eggs. 


also. 


OT only raincoats and baby dresses 

and infants’ slippers and houses 
are colorful these days. A most strik- 
ing evidence of our passion for color is 
in bathing suits. Why should we insult 
the perfection of a shining day and a 
shining sea and a shining sun by don- 
ning black bathing suits in which to do 
them homage? Much better the bright 
green, the robin egg blue, the crimson 
and yellow and orange suits the present 
season features. 

At Gimbel’s, I found suits for chil- 
dren as gay as those for their mamas. 
A particul: irly good one is known as the 
“Water Wave” weave. It 
variegated colors, and is made in 
Californian style. $3.75 for all sizes 

Another very good model is a one- 
piece suit with white and red, or white 
and blue striped top, and trunks of the 
solid color. Sizes, 2 to 8, $1.95. 

For the very small bather, I saw a 
one-piece suit, with a sew-me-on doll or 
rabbit or ship on the front, at $1.00. 


comes in 
the 


Gimbel’s beach accessories are very 
attractive. Rubber shoes with substan- 
tial crepe soles in all colors, may be had 
for 85c. And rubber caps, ornamented 
with chickens and bunnies, are 25c. A 
most charming sand rug, which can be 
used also for a bathing cape, is of a 
bright flowered design, with a wide bor- 
der of solid color. Price, $2.95. And 
there is the Magic Beach Ball, a huge 
affair that, when it is blown up, serves 
as a life preserver or a beach ball, and 
when deflated may be used to carry the 
wet bathing things home from the swim. 
The Magic Beach Ball comes attrac- 
tively packed in a box, price, $1.00. 











Stronger, longer-wearing 
—yet kinder to 
little bodies 


So durable and strong is 
Babette that itis most eco- 
nomical for lovely coats, 
hats and dresses. So lux- 
uriously soft, and finely 
constructed, it makes ideal 
bed-time garments. Be sure 
the Babette label appears 
on the silk things you buy 
for children — it is an 
assurance of washability 
and fine quality. 
CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Specialists in Silks of 
Radium Construction 
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| GARTERS 


Pin-ons and Sew-ons 





Whatever the style, 
dren or grown-ups, Velvet Grip Garters 

even the baby’s Baby Midgets—all 
have the All-rubber Oblong Button that 
holds the most threads and keeps stock- 
ings trim. 


whether for chil- 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Boston Garters for Men 




















We Want You 


as a representative for CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents. See de 


tails of our special offer on page 48 


Crittpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 4. 
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EOPLE do worry 


2 about money matters. 
1 That much must be 
idmitted. And worrying 


ibout money matters is not 
restricted to any one group 
{ rr type ot people. The 
ost wealthy or those who 
usually are most carefree 
thout almost every other 
thing — they, too, worry 
ust as much about money 
itters as any of us when- 
er the cash account gets 
a tangle. 
People with families, 
wever, have their own 
special problems in adjust- 
¢ money matters to the 
equirements of maintain- 
ng a home, providing for 
e needs of growing children and safe- 
suarding the future of the family. As 
matter of fact, “family folks” not only 
ive problems with relation to money 
itters that are distinctly individual, 
ut also they are, as a group, inclined 
regard money in a much more sen- 
ible and practical manner than other 
people do. These considerations, your 
litors told me, had influenced them in 
eir decision to start this new depart- 
ent, which will discuss money matters 
rom the point of view of the family. 











er HE arrangement and administra- 
tion of personal money matters of 
young professional or business man or 
oman or of a young married couple 
re relatively simple. The same is true 
t a middle-aged couple whose children 
re well on the way to graduation and 
eir Own careers or matrimony. But 
hen there are young children, the aver- 
ve family must give very careful con- 
deration to a great many different 
inds of money problems. 
or many people, home ownership 
ersus renting presents one of the most 
irgent problems in the early stages of 
irenthood, Economics, sentiment, pride 
t authorship and ownership and many 
ther elements become so_ entangled 
hen buying a home is under considera- 
ion that obligations often are assumed 
hich later prove to be a burden. Even 
ore than the canny investor in Wall 
»treet or LaSalle Street, who disposes 
t his money matters by rule, the family 
an or woman should provide for a 
irgin of safety — money which will 
ways be available to take care of un- 
«pected expenses. Then he should pro- 
de, in a businesslike way, for the 
expenses that he knows are certain. 
" (he question of planning a workable 
udget comes up here. It is a difficult 
roblem for a great many families. Di- 








nae 


the general scheme of things. 


MONEY MATTERS 


By LEE MOSER 


w% 


Why This New Department? 


At every point on the circumference of the family circle, con- 
sideration must be given to money matters. 
with the problems of saving, investing, insurance, budgeting, home 
ownership, educational funds and like questions. 


We are starting this new department not to show you how to 
make more money, nor, primarily, to show you how to save more 
money, but to discuss with you how money, if wisely handled and any worries about money 
rightly valued, becomes a means to comfort, happiness, culture, to 
life more abundant. 


As an editor and writer on financial and economic subjects, and 
through close association with large industrial and banking institu- 
tions, Mr. Mosér, who will conduct this department, has developed 
a sound philosophy relative to the place that money should have in the things they want is 
You will find his point of view 
worth while, his discussion practical, and his suggestions helpful. ous. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


w% 


vorce court judges declare that many 
find it an unsurmountable obstacle to 
married happiness. 

And insurance—what kind and how 
much? That is a complicated question 
for many a family, although it should 
not be. Then there are the savings 
bank accounts, permanent investments to 
provide for old age, other investments 
that will insure a patrimony for the 
children, educational funds, and a travel 
fund, perhaps. 

No wonder people worry about money 
matters! And back of the worry is the 
wish on the part of most people that 
they had more money. But it is a fact 
that within reasonable limits, more 
money 1s not a cure for money worries. 
It is only when persons come to appre- 
ciate this fact that they stop worrying 
and begin to arrange money matters in 
a practical way. 

I have heard a great deal about 
people’s money worries, in office hours 
and out—a great deal more than the 
average person. SJecause such matters 
have always interested me, and because 
they are part of my job, a great deal of 
my time has been devoted to finding out 
how people handle their money, why 
they spend it and what they get for it. 
As a result of this experience I have 
this one outstanding conviction: worries 
about money matters are not so much in 
proportion to how much or how little 
money one may have, but rather how 
sensibly or how foolishly one disposes 
of what one has. 


OST of us, at some time or an- 
i cther, have allowed our thoughts 
to turn enviously to some one or a half 
dozen rich men we know. There was a 
time when my envy was fastened on a 
certain pompous man of my acquaint- 
ance, whose prosperity seemed ever to 
be increasing. Then, one day, when he 


All parents must cope 





requested a loan I learned 
that he had only been keep- 
ing up with the Joneses 
By way of contrast, | 
think of a family I know 
There are five of then— 
mother, father and three 
children. They never have 


matters, although the hus- 
band’s salary really is very 
modest. But their mutual 
determination to make 
their money gain for them 


nothing short of marvel 
They told me the 
story one night. The com- 
fortable little five-room 
house where the children 
were born probably is paid 
and the status of their insur- 
ance and investment accounts perhaps 
would be envied by families enjoying a 
much larger income. Yet, they never 
were niggardly in their expenditures 
They simply knew what would afford 
them the greatest degree of happiness 
im the long run. 

The example of that family is suffi- 
cient to revise the usual dictionary defi- 
nition of money as “a conventional or 
customary medium of exchange,” by 
adding the two words “for happiness.” 
That conception of money alters one’s 
entire point of view, not only with re- 
gard to money spent currently, but 
money that is put aside for the future. 
It aids in solving many perplexing 
problems of spending and saving. 


{p= idea of saving for rainy days 
does not appeal to a great many 
people. But to insure pleasure and com- 
fort for the sunshiny days in the future 
as well as for those of the present —that 
is a different matter ! 

Parents as a class are interested in 
using their income in such a way that 
it will secure the greatest degree of 
comfort and the most advantages for 
their children. They should also be in 
terested in educating their children in 
the proper use of money. As a class, 
parents handle their money more sen- 
sibly and more practically than do peo- 
ple without children. 

In the discussions of money mat- 
ters which will follow in this depart- 
ment, the underlying motif will be the 
consideration of how to secure the maxi 
mum of real value from money. And 
that must be interpreted in terms of the 
greatest degree of security, freedom 
from worry, comfort, pleasure, provi 
sion for the future and all of the other 
component factors of a sensible and en- 
during brand of happiness 
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‘*T would consider it not 


only my loss, but also my 
child’ s”’ 


One Motuer WRITES 


“Of I failed to subscribe 
to CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents. 


‘“‘My youngster, on 


morning, sneezed 


arising every 
continuously, and 


reading the 


article on ‘‘How 
.”* I found thar I 


ping her too warm at night 


after 
to Prevent Colds 
was ke 
This alone has been worth the price 
of my subscription to CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents.” 

Your problem probably isn’t the 
same as this mother’s was—but you 
undoubtedly have one. And you're 
sure to find the answer to it in 
Curmpren, The Magazine for Parents, 
just as she has done. 

Make certain of getting every issue 


by subscribing now. 


Use This 
m Convenient 
} Little 
YA Coupon 








: 1 ! 
x. 

jj +. 

Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.50 for a one-year 


subscription. ($4 for two years. 


Name. 


State 


Canadian postage free; Fore.en, eats extra a year 


827-A 








CuHivpren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 4. 








Second Wind 


(Continued from page 25) 


tactics, in quite the old-fashioned man- 


ner. Mary smiled whimsically as she 
watched them. “It takes a jaunt like 
this to find out who’s who,” she mur- 


mured. 

The young folks reached the point 
where the trail hugged the edge of the 
cliff. Then Mary heard a cry from the 
girls. Instantly her expression changed. 
Up to this moment she had been idly 
enjoying her part in the adventure. 
Now she wore the look that everyone 
knows the moment they see it—the 
mother look. She was on her feet in a 
flash. 

“They're frightened,” she thought, 
“this is no way for me to look after 
them.” She rounded the bend and 
waved to them. Their discouraged faces 


brightened when they saw her, espe- 
cially John’s. ‘Gee, Mother! Where 
you been?” he called. “Ll thought you 


were way ahead, and I didn’t know how 
you managed to shinny that rock. 
Look at the blamed thing. Cuts the 
trail off completely, but | was just tell- 
ing Jane that if my mother could get 
over it, she could.” 


ARY looked and saw the rock in 
question. An immense, rounded 
boulder, jutting into the trail. It was at 
least twelve feet to its top, which was 
slippery, rounding, with all of the toe 


holds facing the wrong way. Yet, men- 
acing as it looked, over it they must 
climb. There was no other way up. To 


right and left of it the rock walls rose 
perpendicularly twenty feet, at least. If 
the boulder had been set in the midst of 
a plain it would have presented no diffi- 
culties. Anyone would have climbed it, 
knowing that if it shunted him off he 
could try again. But placed, as it was 
here, if it sent one sliding back the un- 
fortunate climber would jump the trail 
in a leap, and there was nothing but 
jimsal-brush and manzanita to save him 
from eternity. 

“IT wish I hadn't started,” said Jane, 
“I’m going back.” 

John’s brown eyes filled with discour- 
agment. “Gosh, Mother,” he said, “lI 
keep telling her that she can’t go back. 
Why, she’d just get stuck somewhere 
else below and we'd have to stay out 
here maybe for a week.” 

Mary looked at the rock, then back at 
the football stars, at the dejected hunch 
of their broad shoulders, at the white, 
weary faces of their girl companions. 
She looked from Jane, whose lips were 
pursed in a petulant pout, to the boulder 
that blocked the way ahead. 

Just above the bend in the rock a 
twisted pine had found anchorage in a 
cleft. It was a small tree, but a sturdy 
one. Mary saw possibilities in it. 

“We'll all take off our shoes,” she 
said, “we can cling better that way.” 
She sat down instantly and unlaced her 
boots, then tied them together by the 
laces and swung them ’round her neck. 
“Are you all ready?” she asked a mo- 
ment later. 


“What's the idea?” asked John. 

“You boys are going to boost me up 
that rock until I can get hold of that lit- 
tle pine,” she answered. “I’m not heavy, 
and it will hold me.” Ina few minute 
had put her stockinged foot in 
John’s hand, climbed to his shoulder, 
while he leaned against the curving base 
of the boulder. Gradually, she squirmed, 
felt her way, pulled herself up till she 
found footing in the Mattened crevice 
where the tree was rooted. She grasped 
it and turned, laughing down at them 
reassuringly. One glance at the Valley 
thousand feet below, and 
swayed, sickened. Resolutely she turned 
her eyes to the faces of the young folks 


she 


two she 


“Now one of you boys—” she called 
“I’ve got a firm grip—here, take my 
arm with one hand, the tree with the 
other, I’m afraid it won't hold you 
weight alone.” 

Slowly, the tallest boy wriggled up. 
He stood in the crevice beside Mary, 
flattening himself against the curving 
rock above her. 

“Another, now,” encouraged. 
“I’m establishing a human ladder.” 

Another came up. Mary bade him 
climb on and stand on the first boy’s 
shoulders. The boys got the’ idea in- 
stantly. One clambered up and 
on John’s shoulders. 


she 


stood 


“Now, girls,” she called, “climb up 
the ladder. It’s easier than it looks.” 
But the girls hesitated. 

“I’m going down the way I came,” 
said Jane. 

Mary looked from the boys, thei 
faces to the cliff, their shoulders 


hunched, ready to do ladder duty, to the 
hesitating girls. Her glance heartened 
them. 

“Come on,” she cried, “you first.” 
Her tone was commanding. Jane stepped 
forward automatically and Mary pulled 
her up and sent her on past to the boys 
The rock sloped back here, and 
the boys were lying prone upon thei 
faces. “Don’t mind them at all,” Mary 
laughed, “walk right on them, they’re 
used to it.” 


above. 


NE by one, the girls followed the 

J \eader. It took but a few minutes, 
and they were all up. Mary followed— 
then came the boys, pushing each other, 
pulling, tugging. Mary reached a han 
to the last one, gave a final tug and 
everyone was on top. 

John rushed up to his mother, leav- 
ing Jane behind. 

“Gosh, Mother!” he cried breath- 
“wait a minute.” Suddenly he 
had his arms around her—tight. “Gosh, 
Mother!” he choked, “you're certainly 
a peach!” The muscles of his throat 
worked soundlessly, he winked back the 
moisture that gathered in his eyes with 
a savage gesture, and plunged off again 
to join the others. 

Mary thrilled to the quaver in his 
rough, boyish voice. It wasn’t so bad, 
after all, to be thirty-nine and a chap 
erone—when you got your second wind 


lessly, 

















\puLt Epucation. By’ Joseph K. 
lart. Thos. Y. Crowell Publishing Co. 
3.75, net. 

Here the broader meaning of the 
ovement for adult education now com- 

to the focus of public attention in 
is country is intelligently and effec- 
vely set forth. 

The author gives his thesis in these 
ords: “ ‘Adult education’ is an inter- 
retation of the present problem of edu- 
ition and civilization. Under the lead- 
rship of present unimaginative, dull, 
nd ‘finished’ minds, the world rushes 

io new catastrophes. At present, 
unan nature changes little and history 
peats itself because the parents bring 
p children to be copies of themselves, 

they hire teachers to do the job more 
fectively for them. The adult—of our 
es—imust be rescued as much as may 
from these submergences in the 

Ikways of the past. He must be given 

hance to find science, tolerance, hu- 

nity and intelligence.” 
(racing the whole problem of educa- 
ial force from the time of Rousseau 
our own, Dr. Hart subjects the pub- 

education of the United States to a 

n and merciless criticism. He re- 
ins from outlining the problem of 
ult education, contenting himself with 
discussion of the sociological and 
vchological underlying the 
vement. According to him, the ulti- 
ite meaning of the term ‘adult edu- 
tion” is an education which will en- 
le people to adjust themselves fully to 
e fluidity and complexity of the mod- 
n world. 


forces 
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NutrRiTION WorK WITH CHILDREN. 
Lydia J. Roberts. University of 
icago Press. $3.00. 
(his survey of the whole field of 
utrition work with children by Pro- 
ssor Roberts, specialist in child nutri- 
on of the University of Chicago, is 
resented in a clear, non-technical fash- 
Mothers will find the chapters on 
auses of Malnutrition,” “Effects of 
alnutrition,” “Prevention and Treat- 
ent,” “The School: Special Problems” 
nd “Nutrition Work and Preschool 
hildren” of especial interest and value. 
nder “Causes of Malnutrition,” the 
uthor takes up in considerable detail 
uch contributing factors as heredity, 
iulty diet, faulty hygiene, faulty pos- 
ire and physical defects and their inter- 
elationships. The chapter on “Effects 
Malnutrition” is written with two 
iportant questions in mind. (1) 
What are the effects of malnutrition 
umediately or in later life on the physi- 
al and mental well-being of the child ?” 
2) “Will he outgrow the condition and 
evelop into a normal adult without any 
pecial attention, or will there be lasting 
lamages which can never be undone?” 





BOOKS for PARENTS 
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Under “Physical Effects,” there is a 
very thorough-going discussion of the 
effect on growth, the nervous system, 
susceptibility to disease and length of 
life. Under “Mental Effects” are con- 
sidered the mental abilities of children 
suffering from malnutrition as con- 
trasted with those who are normal. The 
chapter on “Prevention and Treatment” 
gives some sound practical advice on 
child care, and outlines different types of 
public work which can help in the eradi- 
cation of malnutrition. All mothers 
will be interested in reading the four 
chapters descriptive of nutrition work 
in the schools. It is distinctly to the 
advantage of parents to foster this work, 
since the children will respond better to 
the home program if they have had this 
instruction at school. Professor Rob- 
erts emphasizes, in her chapter on “The 
School: Special Problems,” under the 
head, “Home Co-operation,” that it is 
not only poor and ignorant mothers who 
are indifferent to the work the schools 
are trying to do to prevent and cure 
malnutrition, but that mothers who have 
every opportunity to be better informed 
have also failed to keep abreast of what 
the schools are doing in this field. But 
she is convinced that if friendly rela- 
tions can be established between the 
teacher and the parents and if the pro 
gram of the school and the workers in 
the school are worthy of respect, the 
parents will be eager to co-operate. The 
author offers concrete help in a score 
card for the diet of the pre-school child 
and in descriptions of various helpful 
devices in the chapter devoted to 
“Health Materials,” which concludes 
with a selected list of stories for chil- 
dren valuable in the home as well as the 
school. 

As Dr. Roberts has had much ex- 
perience with children, not only as an 
investigator of the problem of malnutri- 
tion, but as a teacher of public school 
classes and as a supervisor of those pre- 
paring to work with children, her advice 
is eminently practical. 

“oe 

Occupations For Women. Edited 
by O. Latham Hatcher. Publishers, 
Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
ance, Atlanta, Ga., 1927. $3.50; 20c 
postage. 

This book is a practical presentation 
of information regarding occupations 
open to women. It explains what the 
occupations are, the education, training 
and personal qualifications needed for 
engaging in them, ways of entering 
them, financial returns, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which one field 
may present in comparison with another. 
It aims to give authentic information re- 
garding occupations for women as well 
as to further understanding of the 








woman at work, of her motives, her op 
portunities, handicaps and achievements 

The occupational information is pre 
sented in twenty-eight chapters, repre 
senting the principal fields of work in 
which women are today engaged—the 
arts, business, education, health work, 
home economics, law, library work, per 
sonnel work, religious, scientific and 
social work. 

While the book is addressed to all 
who are interested in occupations for 
women, it is intended primarily as an 
aid to school superintendents and prin- 
cipals, deans of girls, councilors and 
teacher-councilors, college deans, direc- 
tors of student personnel, appointment 
bureau secretaries, college undergradu- 
ates and alumnae, employers, business 
and professional women, mothers and 
fathers, and other people interested in 
educational and civic work. 


a” 


MepicaL SCIENCE FOR Everypay Use. 
By Shields Warren. Lea and Febiger, 
1927. $2.00. 

In this book by a teacher in the Har- 
vard Medical School, there is to be 
found a simple, readable, and at the 
same time comprehensive and valuable 
body of information which, if carefully 
assimilated, should enable the ordinary 
person to keep himself in health, or at 
least to recognize the beginnings of 
most diseases in time for a cure to be 
effected. There are excellent chapters 
on “The Growth of Children,” “Work 
and Exercise,” “The Health of School 
Children,” “Sleep and Sleeplessness,” 
“The Way Germs Work,” “Blood Poi- 
soning,” and chapters on the various 
diseases, such as scarlet fever, diph 
theria, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and 
others. The language used is non-tech- 
nical, the style clear and pleasing. 


4 


Law For Wives AND DAUGHTERS. 
By Henry Wyans Jessups. Macmillan, 
1927. $2.50. 

This book gives a clear view of 
woman’s rights under the law, and of 
her status with regard to it. Incident- 
ally, it points out the inconsistency of 
many laws and emphasizes the necessity 
for consulting a good lawyer as to lia- 
bility, legal duty and legal rights arising 
out of a woman’s relationships as child, 
citizen, parent, wife, or as a business 
woman, a producer, an employer, serv- 
ant, a fiduciary, or a beneficiary. Many 
women fear contact with lawyers, feel- 
ing that it is dangerous to consult them 
unless armed with large sums for the 
purpose of propitiation. The book does 
not give information as to lawyer’s fees, 
but it does point out plainly that the 
only way to safety in legal matters is to 
have a good lawyer as a guide. 
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Author of 


“dA Happy School Year” 


Books for Children .™ 
Fairy Tales - New and Old = 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


and‘ 


‘West Indian Play 





N these psychological times fairy 

tales come in for a good deal of 

discussion. Do they make chil- 
dren dreamy and impractical? Do 
they fears and bad dreams? 
Or is it true, as Bertrand Russell 
tells us, that unless we put the*idea 
of fear into the child’s mind no 
story will frighten ‘tn? 

The best solve the fairy 
tale problem is to stay on sate mid- 
dle ground. You are the best judge 
of the type of story that suits your 
child. There is no doubt that some 
children are terrified by stories, 
while others are not in the least 
disturbed by the most startling 
tales. We need to select our fairy 
material. An unedited edition of 
Grimm, for example, contains sto- 
ries that are gruesome and full of 
trickery and deceit. Such fairy 
tales are to be avoided. 

On the other hand, there is a 
great deal to be said for fairy tales. 
First and foremost, children love 


cause 


Way to 





them, They supply much of the 





IS THE CHILD 
WITH BOOKS! 


HAPPY 








color and beauty, the pageantry and 
vivid description that we find in 
books for younger readers. If your 


child likes to hear “how things 
looked,” there is at least one new fairy 
book in which you may find truly gor- 


geous and satisfying descriptions. In 
“The Dream Coach” we first make the 
acquaintance of the Princess in her 
church, with the bed 
its four posts as tall 
as palm trees in a tropical jungle. Later, 


room as big as a 
as big as a chapel, 


weaving her gown of white satin sewn 
with pearls, the king’s little daughter 
drives past in her great scarlet coach 
drawn by eight dappled horses. Into 
another story walks “the little Emperor, 


dressed from head to toot in yellow, 
the Imperial color, so that he looked like 
a vellow baby duckling.” Another charm 


of tairy tales is their use of picturesque, 


out-of-the-ordinary phrases. “Lovely 
One Out of the Sky,” “The Date Stone 
ot Forgetfulness,” “Little Town Pink 


and Clean,” “The Wonder Wheat of the 


Lady Sand’—who wouldn’t want to 
read the stories that bear these titles? 
You will find them in ‘Wonder Tales 
from China Seas” and “Wonder Tales 


from Windmill Lands,’ by 
kins Olcott. 


Frances Jen- 


For children who do not enjoy the 
witches, giants, dragons and kings of 
the olde | tales, there are the ever- 
popul es of real children who find 
themselves in an enchanted land. It is 
uch fun to go behind the tapestry in 

lapestry Room”; to fly to the 
vever-Never-Land with Peter Pan; to 
‘ 


venture among the goblins with the 
Princess and Curdie. One of the 
to be published within the next few 


weeks is full of whimsical adventures in 


lx « ks 


—a pawn shop! Yes, a magic pawn 
shop in an old corner of New York, 
where, on New Year’s Eve, there are 


many strange and romantic happenings. 


F you keep age in mind you will not 
I go wrong in selecting fairy tales. For 
the child under six choose only the 
simplest of fanciful stories—the old folk 
tales in which the gingerbread boy runs 
so gaily away from his pursuers, or 
Goldilocks tastes the porridge ot the 
Three Bears. Add to these 

ie charming little poems that are full 
of friendly elves and fairies, and you 
will have all the fanciful material that 
a voung child needs. After this comes 
the true fairy tale age, for which we 
have fairy tales that it 
is hard for a new book to find a place 
among them. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Macmillan for the delightful but 
inexpensive Little Library in 


ch vear, we find more of our old 


1 
| 


some of 


1 
SO Many Classic 


which, 


favorites. 


\s the interest in fairy tales begins 
to wane, older boys and girls still enjoy 
myths and heroic legends. Keep such 


material for the age 
—beware of myths and legends 
for younger children,’ 


to which it belongs 
“retold 
These dignified 





Day ” a 


stories call for ; 
Colun 
the her 


and beautiful 
story-teller such as Padraic 
who has retold many of 
tales for boys and girls old enoug 
to appreciate them. 

There is one emphatic “don’t” th: 
we would like to see printed 
large type: Don’t give the childre: 
the silly, meaningless stories that 
are a mixture of fancy and nature 
facts. Too many of these ar 
now being written. They are 
hopeless tangle of correct informa 
tion and fanciful material. Wh» 
should a child be told that a fairy 
teaches the bees to gather hone 
from flowers, or that an elf flies up 
into the clouds and turns on a large 
faucet? Nature facts are wonder- 
stories in themselves, they need no 
confusing fairy element to make 
them interesting. 

Here are some of the newer fairy 


books. They are chiefly character 
ized by their attractive illustration 
and their tendency to avoid the 


gruesome and terrifying. We can- 
not resist adding to these a short 
list of old favorites which 


on every child’s bookshelf. 


belong 


For the child who is beginning t. 
be interested in fairies: 
CHIMNEY CoRNER STORIES; CHIMNE\ 
CORNER Fairy TaALes. Veronica 
Hutchinson. Milton, Balch. $2.50 each. 
Two well-selected collections of the 
old folk and fairy tales. 
Rose FyLtemMan’s Farry 
Fyleman. Doran. 
Charming fairy poems which chil 
dren particularly enjoy. Full-page 
color illustrations. 
Tue Heatu Fairies, 
FAIRIES, ete. Mi 
Boston. 75c. 


Rose 


Book. 
$3.50. 


Fores 
Societ: 
fron 


THE 
idern Art 


( Obtainable 
Medici Society of America, 109 W 
o7th Street, New York.) 


A series of small books of fairy 
poems, chiefly remarkable for thei: 
illustrations in color by Margaret 
Tarrant. A way to in 
troduce children to elves and fairies 
Tue Lost Mersapy. Margaret Bake 
Duffield. $2.00. 
A particularly att 
ply told, of a 
for a time on 


delightful 


ractive 

erbaby who lived 

land. The illustt 
tions are Marv Baker’s well-know 
silhouettes and they add much t 
the charm of the book. 

For the child who is in the “fairy 
tale stage”: 

Tue Dream Coacn. 

Parrish. 


story, sim 


Anne and Dilwy! 
Macmillan. $2.25 
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The story of the dream 
coach and the dreams 
it carried to different 
parts of the world. 
Elaborately fanciful. 
Attractive in illustra- 
tion and general make- 
up. 
IRY TALES FROM INDIA. 
Edited and illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. Lippin- 
ott. $3.50. 
A new edition. The 
full-page illustrations 
by Katharine Pyle 
make this a most ar- 
tistic and worthwhile 
book to add to a child’s 
collection. 
1— HUNGARIAN FAtry 
Book. Mandor Pogany. 
Stokes. $2.50. 
rhese fairy stories reveal in a most 
interesting manner the rich fancy 
and vivid imagination of the Hun- 
garian people. They are alive with 
the fighting spirit and the dramatic 
sense of the nation which for cen- 
turies held the Turks at bay, and 
will thrill any young person. The 
illustrations by Willy Pogany, with 
the decorative “motives” from orgi- 
nal peasant designs, are most at- 
tractive. 
& SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA. 
Nusbaum. Putnam. $2.00. 
Zuni Indian folk tales. An attrac- 
tive book with illustrations and 
decorations adapted from real Zuni 
designs. 
TENAI Why Srories. Frank B. 
Linderman. Scribner. $2.00. 
Indian stories dealing chiefly with 
animals. 
pb AND Oruer Story Piays. Bertha 
Palmer Lane. The Woman’s Press. 
$1.50. 
Fanciful plays for children under 
twelve. 


Aileen 


lor older boys and girls: 

ONDER TALES FROM WINDMILL 
L.anps. Frances Jenkins Olcott. Long- 
mans Green. $1.75. 

Unusual and delightful Dutch sto- 

ries and legends. Grown-ups will 

enjoy these as much as children. 
1— GoLDEN Porcn. W. M. L. Hutch- 
nson. Longmans Green. $2.00. 

Greek fairy tales from Pindar re- 

told with dignity and charm. 

E Wonpver SMITH AND His Son. 
Ella Young. Longmans Green. $2.25. 
A book of Gaelic leg- 
ends. The weird but 
decorative illustrations 
are by Boris Artzy- 
basheff, the Russian 
artist whose pictures 


“This is Nanna, our Goat, 
your Majesty” 


From “The Dream Coach, 
published by Macmillan 









“His servants 
chased the bird 
with butterfly 


From “The Dream 
Coach,” published by 






We like 


have become so popular. 
the green cover with its gold sea- 
serpents. 

Paut Bunyan anp His Great BLvue 


Ox. Wallace Wadsworth. Doran. 
$2.00. 
Here is another book about the 
giant lumberjack. An amusing and 
readable tale. 
Tue Macic Pawn Suop. Rachel Field. 
Dutton. 
A story that combines fantasy and 
romance. A little girl takes charge 
of a magic pawn shop, dispensing 
magic to lovers who have quarreled 
and to all who are fortunate enough 
to find the shop on that remarkable 
New Year’s Eve. 


Some Tested Favorites: 

These are books which children 
from seven to ten years are almost 
certain to enjoy. They are about 
real children who have fanciful 
adventures. 

THe ADVENTURES OF A Brownie. Dinah 
Maria Mulock. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Tue Littte Lame Prince. Dinah 

Maria Mulock. Rand. $1.50. 

Peter PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
J. M. Barrie. Scribner. $2.50. Also 
Perer Pan AND WENpy, for younger 
children. $1.00. 

Water Basies. Charles 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 

At THE Back oF THE NortH WInbp. 


Kingsley. 


George Macdonald. McKay. $3.50. 
THe PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. 
George Macdonald. McKay. $1.00. 


Tue Cuckoo CLocK AND THE TAPESTRY 
Room. Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan. 


Los - Lig - By - THE- FIRE. 
Juliana Horatio Ewing. 
Harcourt Brace. $2.00. 

Rumpty Dupcet’s Tower. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

A.ice’s ADVENTURES IN 
WoNDERLAND. Lewis 
Carrol. Macmillan. 


$1.75. 


Carr. Frances Browne. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Swiss Famity Rosinson. 
David Wyss. Harper. 
$1.75. 


nets” 


Macmillan 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL 








oy as charming as fairy 
tales; pictures after the 

child’s own heart; ‘rollicking 
-) rhymes that are easy to remem- 
ber; “funnies” that the child 
himself can draw; full pages for 
crayon coloring; complete plays 
to be acted; beautifully illus- 
-\ trated, full pages of songs, 

poems, riddles and rhymes; and 
.| every one of its 156 pages en- 
tirely about Health—that is 
HEALTHYLAND. Here is a 
book with “allure” and also a 
book with “lessons.”’ A delight- 
pful yet sure way of training the 

child in vital health habits. 


HEALTHYLAND is compiled 
from HYGEIA,the Health Mag- 
azine of the American Medical 
Association and offered with 
HYGEIA at a most attractive 
price. 














HYGEIA will bring into your home each 
month the writings of outstanding author- 
ities on health and medicine. Keeping 
well; choosing your diet, recreations, ex- 
ercise; personal habits ; rearing children; 
motherhood; medical and health news; 
questions and answers, are all covered in 
HYGEIA in plain, non-technical English. 
Beautifully illustrated. If you prize your 
health you will prize these two authentic 
guidestohealth,H YGElAand HEALTHY- 
LAND. HYGEIA is $3.00 per year, but 
here is a special combination offer : 


) HYGEIA one year | Both for 
*# and HEALTHYLAND: $4.00 


Write name and address in mergin 
Of this ad, and return with 
remittance. 


HYGEIA 
$35 N. Dearborn 
St. + Chicago 
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JUNGLEGYM 
Af 
Builds Happy, Healthy 
Children—Satisfies 
Their Primeval 
Instinct to 


CLIMB- 
-CLIMB- 
-CLIMB 


Have they—or any others — 
ever had enough of climbing? 


lay Apparatus 


er 23, 1923; March 25, 1924 


Give JUNGLEGYM and see 
them a them 
swarm over it—twisting, turning, 
stretching, hanging — strengthening 


backs and shoulders, developing judg- 
Children of all 


ages—alone or all together—no mat- 


ment and courage. 


ter what the season—play in its 


sturdy structure without quarreling 


for turns—thinking up their own 


stunts, games, “make-believe.” 


Safety and Happiness on 
“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 
Address 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 
122 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
New England Office: 

5 Irving Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me your De- 
scriptive Catalogue and price 
list. 


Name 
Address 


City and State ‘waitin 











What could be more fun than lively games played in the water? 


Constructive Fun 


Games, Handcrafts, and Other Things 
for Children to Do 


A department conducted by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


O come into his true heritage in 
the torrid month of August, every 
child should be an amphibious crea- 
ture, with opportunities to disport him- 
self both in air and water. 
enjoyed on land take on added hilarity 
when played in the water. There is 
health as well as fun in water sports, 
for they afford one of the best means 
of all-around body development. 
Families who do not vacation at the 
beach or lake can often find facilities 
for water sports at home, thanks to the 
activity of towns and cities in improv- 
ing natural resources for water sports 
and building artificial Though the 


“old swimmin’ hole,” beloved of bovs of 


Many games 


ones, 


a generation ago, is fast disappearing, 
693 municipal swimming both 
outdoor and indoor, have come to take 
their place. Wading pools are pr vided 
for the smaller children. Many towns 
and cities now consider instruction in 
swimming a necessary part of their 
programs of child education and are 
teaching all boys and girls how to take 


pools, 


care of themselves in the water. 

The following games are for only ex- 
perienced swimmers. Though the direc- 
aving them in a 


~ 


tions are given for pl 
swimming pool, they are possible at the 


beach or lake if rope boundary lines 
are set up. 
FisHERMAN—One swimmer is chosen 


to be the fisherman. He treads water 


in the middle of the pool. All other 
players are fish and are lined up at one 
side of the tank. At signal from the 
fisherman, the fish swim toward the oj] 

posite side of the tank hose who are 


tagged by he fisherman betore reaching 
the opposite side, must join him in the 
center and help tag the others. When 
a third player is caught, those in the 


center join hands. This makes a net 


if the “net” may tag; those in 
the center try to keep the fish fron 
breaking through. The fish now swui 
toward the center, duck under the water, 
and try to swim between those who 
make the net. The last fish to be caught 
becomes the fisherman and the game is 
played again. 


ends 


Stitt Ponpn—The players swim the 
ength of the tank instead of the width 
When “It” has counted up to ten, he 
says: “Still Pond! No more moving,” 
and opens his eyes. As he looks up, 
every one must be floating motionless 
\nyone seen moving is sent back to the 
starting point. The game continues un 
til all players have reached the end otf 


the tank. 


7 


Tus Race—Each contestant sits in a 
tub, which he paddles with his hands 
Start from shallow water, seeing that 
ll contestants are seated and balanced 


before the signal to go. 


Toy BaLtoon Race—Each swimmer 
is given an inflated tov balloon, whicl 
he must push the length of the poo 


against the direction of the wind. 


SKATING ON Water — A_ buoyant 
skate or raft is provided with a loos 
slipper for each foot. Concealed unde 
neath each “skate” is a coiled inflate: 
inner tube of an autotire. Rubber bags, 
inflated, may be substituted for the inne 
tube. With skates twenty to twenty-four 


inches in length and approximatel) 
eighteen inches at the widest part, sul 
ficient buovancy may be obtained t 


se] a>? : - ] e . 
skate’ over the water. 


Water Lone Batt—Ball batted and 


played as in Long Ball on land, battet 
in shallow water t 
deep, using cork ball, fielders scattered 


standing . pitcher wais 


|} tor the fisherman. Only those on the over entire playing area. Batter run 
+6 Critoren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 4. 
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Kiddie | 
Gym | 
$15 


Kiddie-Gym is a com- 
bination toy that sup- 
es the thrilling play all 
Idren want and at the 
elps to build 
sturdy, healthy bodies. It 
can be used outdoors in the 
immer, indoors in winter. 


SIX BIG HEALTH TOYS IN ONE 








same 


Teeter -totter Trapeze 

Turning Bar Swing 

Parallel Bars Rings 
ldie-Gym is recommended by well known 
Child Specialists and by University Welfare 
Departments. It is a safe and sure means 
building the health of your children by 
uiding their play hours Quickly inter- 
angeable. Write for complete catalog of 


ildren’s gym equipment. 
Kiddie-Gym is strong and sturdy, lasts for 


irs, easily supports weight of any child 
Seven feet high, seven feet long, four feet 
ide W 00 d and angle iron construction. 


Veigh packed. Easily assembled. 


Get ‘Kiddie- ee at your dealer or send for 


direct. 
KIDDIE-GYM CO. 
Power Bldg., Dept. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Choosing the 
School 


Whether your boy or girl is to re- 
turn to the same school in September 

whether you decide to try a new 
me, you will certainly want to re- 
view this question thoroughly. So 
much depends upon your selection of 
the proper school—either public or 
private—that you cannot afford to 
make a hasty decision based on 
uperficial knowledge. 

What should you consider? Do 

u know, for instance, what adapta- 
tions the school offers for the indi- 
vidual child, and what “extras” you 
should expect on the bill? Do you 
know how the school health is super- 
vised? These and many other ques- 
tions that you should ask yourself 
ind ask the school before you enroll 

ir child are outlined in the book- 
let “CHOOSING THE ScHOoL.” It isa 
most practical guide in solving your 
own special problem. 


There is a companion booklet, too, 
CHOOSING eas ( whi ch will give 
the same d | of "h elpful guidance if 


plan to A. - camps this summer with 
eye to next season’s enrollment. 


These booklets are 10c each, stamps or coins 


CHILDREN 
The Magazine for Parents 
353 FourtH AVENUE New York 


send me .. . copies ot “CHOOSING 
HE ScHOOL,” and  ......... copies of 
( HE CaM 2 GRCIORS enuncnn ¢ 
Stan Ss coins 
IME acccccccrccccccccccccecocrecco cose ccocooesosooocccccescooooosose 
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back as best he can without being hit 
or tagged by ball. 


Pittow Ficgut—Extend a _ greased 
pole out over the water. Contestants 
sit astride the pole, having a pillow or 
swatter, and each attempts to knock an 
opponent off the pole into the water 
(Used in U. S. Navy). 

Sanp Mopers. Modeling in 
one of the finest outlets tor the con- 
structive instinct. In some cities where 
it has been carried on as a playground 
activity, so much real talent was dis- 
covered that it came to the attention of 
artists and sculptors. 

For modeling, the sand must be kept 
wet. Following the method of sculp- 
tors, a wet cloth may be used to keep a 
piece of relief modeling damp when it 
is not being worked on. Or the models 
may be sprayed with atomizers each 
morning to preserve them. Salt water 
is better than fresh for making the sand 
adhere. Rounded surfaces may be made 
smooth by using a flat stick or board 
and applying slight pressure with a roll- 
ing seesaw motion. A comb may be 
used to rough up a field or hill in con- 
trast to a smooth road. Lines to imi- 
tate stones are put on arches and foun- 
dations of buildings. 

The sand city offers plenty of occu- 
pation for youthful architects and city 
planners who have a beach at their dis- 
posal. A city on a smaller scale can be 
built in the sand-box at home. Lay out 
the city in blocks and give each child a 
section to develop. They may combine 
efforts on the city hall and other public 
buildings, and the parks. Sprigs of ever- 
green or sponges colored green and 
stuck on matches make realistic trees 
and hedges. Lakes and rivers may be 
simulated by bits of mirror, tinfoil, 
melted paraffin. 


sand is 


Exit Diphtheria 
(Continued from Page 18) 


can be said to have been accomplished 
—is in itself a test, since, if no reaction 
takes place, it is evident that the child 
is immune. On the other hand, it can 
easily be seen, that in where 
groups of older children are tested—in 
other words, children whose immunity 
has been increased through age—it is 
advisable to use the Schick Test. 

“But,” objects someone who is op- 
posed to all such methods of protection, 
“I have heard of cases in which a child 
who has been immunized has contracted 
a If ninety-nine out of one 
hundred children have been immunized 
successfully, is there any logic in declar- 
ing that the hundredth case has proved 
that it cannot be done? 

In the city of Auburn, for instance, 
there were thirteen deaths from diph- 
theria in 1922. An immunization cam- 
paign was launched. In 1924 there was 
but one death from the disease, and in 
1925 none, 

It has been found that from 93 to 95 
per cent of those who have been im- 
munized keep their immunity through- 
out life. Is this not sufficient evidence 
to prove the worth of this method of 
combating diphtheria ? 


cases 


| Dept. C. 1 





Amazing New Invention 
Keeps Baby Happy—Mother Free 


Mothers everywhere are learning what it is to have from 
wo to four hoursata time to do what they want with 
out a thought for Baby's safety and happiness. Simply 
put Baby in his Jimmie Jumper—and you can forget 
him, Once in the Jimmie Jumper he cannot get out until 
taken out. He can bounce up and down to his heart's 
‘ontent, without the least danger of tipping over or fali- 
ing out. Every bounce strengthens his legs and ankles. 
Jimmie Jumper can be easily moved from room to room 

or be placed out doors in the sun, 

Beautifully finished in cream enamel, white canvas seat, 
removable and washable. Tray for toys. Absolutely 
quiet. 10 adjustments of spring for babies of from 14 to 
pounds. If Baby can.sit up, he is big enough for a 
Jimmie Jumper. 


Order today—Send No Money 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon, and a Jimmie 
Jumper will be sent to you pr ay it & 
days. If it isn’t the 
greatest investment 


you ever made in 
Baby’s health and 
happiness and in sav- 

ing your own time 
und peace of mind re- 
turn it at ourexpense, 


Cem, Wallace & Co., <a 
299 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Send a Jimmie Jumper at once. I agree to either send you 
$10.00 at the end of 6 days or return it at your expense. 


Street... 


City. tee eeeeseee 906006600000 WeeBnesecccees 








Vacation Fun 


So much time, all day long, that 
sometimes it’s hard to find some 
thing interesting to do—and it’s 
often difficult to keep out of mius- 





chief! That is, unless you have 
“Busy Kiddie,” the doorway 

gym. 

The pate nted hanger of “Busy 

Kiddie is its unique feature. 


It accommodates jumper, swing, 
trapeze or fiying rings as de- 


sired. Easy to change. Fits any 


doorway. No screw eyes. Will not mar wood- 


work Safe—tested to 350 Ibs Easy to move. 
Up for use or down with one adjust- 
ment Used indoor r t-of-doors— 
in attic r basement, ou the porch, at 
! noreg € 


FREE booklet, “The D rway Gym,”* 
tells about ‘Busy Kiddie, besides 
giving exercises that are real fun, 
Write today. 


Standard Pressed Steel 
Company 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





Box N. 








Children Make Their Own Musical 
Instruments and Grow Up In 
Music as the Race Has Grown 
Read and Play Musical Masterpieces 
From the Beginning 
Method and Material 
for Child, Parent or Teacher 


Part I—Lessons for 30 Weeks 
Drum, Pipes of Pan, Marimba 
Part Il—Lessons for 30 Weeks 
Harp and Violin Family 
Each part packed tn box containing: Selected Mahogany 
for ote uments: Directions for Making: Course tn 
Beginner's ;M ustc for Children of All A 


Booklet and Price List on Request 


ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A. B., A. M. 
New Canaan Connecticut 
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Earn Money for Your 
Club or for Personal 
Use in This Easy, 
Pleasant Way 


UNDREDS of clubwomen the | 
H country over have been earn- 
ing extra money during the past 
year, for their club work or pet 
charity or for themselves, by telling 
their friends about CHILDREN, the 
Magazine for Parents, and sending 
in their subscriptions. 


There is almost no limit to the 
amount you can earn through your 
daily contacts with people you know. 


Children are the chief topic of 
almost any conversation among par- |} 
ents. And it is so easy for an en- 
thusiastic reader to slip in a word 
about CHILDREN, the Magazine for 
Parents, at the right moment and 
reap a harvest of subscriptions—in a 
single afternoon perhaps! 


You keep a generous commission 
for yourself on each subscription you 
secure; so you can readily see how 
fast your earnings can mount up. 


Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it in to- 
day; so we can send you complete 
information about our Easy Money- 
Raising Plan. 








Se ee eee eee ee ee 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me complete informa- 
tion about your Easy Money-Raising 
Plan for clubs or individual repre- 
sentatives. 
NO ee Ee MLO EeE Te Ty | 
| 
NE 5 hoe a aaa een 
ee ee ere re ere 
DNS 5 a Sean cbane tare eae | 
827-C | 
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HILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, announces the organiza- 
tion of a Group Service Bureau 
dedicated to furthering the interests of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Women’s 
Clubs and other groups interested in 
child study. 

The Group Service Bureau will sup- 
plement and not in any way duplicate 
the splendid services being rendered by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, and the American 
Association of University Women. 

The Bureau, as its name implies, is 
distinctly a service bureau and not a 
promotion bureau. It will from time to 
time announce in these columns the 
various services that it is prepared to 
render groups. These services will, of 
all be free of charge. The 
Bureau will always welcome suggestions 
as to services, in addition to those an- 
nounced, that groups would like to have 
it render. 


course, 


Revised Programs for Group 
Discussion 

ACH month Cuivpren, The Maga- 

zine for Parents, will continue to 
print a program for group discussion 
based on the leading article of the 
month. These programs, prepared by 
the Child Study Association of America 
especially for this magazine, will, be- 
ginning this month, appear in revised 
form. It is believed that they will be 
simpler to follow and more practical. 


Next Season’s Program on 
Child Training 
HE Group Service Bureau has 
planned a comprehensive Program 
on Child Training for the season 1927- 


1928. Each month a definite subject has 
been scheduled, including Sex Educa- 
tion, Goals for Parents, Truth and 


Falsehood, “And the Great- 





Parent-Teacher Association, Women’s 
Club or other group interested 1n child 
study. Any such group that is desirous 
of having a supply of these attractive 
programs to send out to its members 
should write for as many copies as it 
can use. Programs will be mailed flat 
and when folded will fit nicely into an 
envelope of average size. Space is left 
on the cover of the program for the 
name of the organization using it. This 
may be written in by hand or any local 
printer can imprint the name. On th: 
back of the program there is space for 
the names of the organization’s officer 


for information about meetings, and 
any other data that may be desired 
Order as many free copies of these 


1927-1928 Programs on Child Training 
as you can use from the Group Service 
Bureau, CHILDREN, The Magazine f 

Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 
“Group Study for Parents” 
HILDREN, The Magazine for 


4 Parents, has issued a 16-page pam- 
phlet called “Group Study for Parents,” 
which describes the best methods of 
organizing groups interested in the dis- 
cussion and study of child training. The 
pamphlet also gives a list of recom- 
mended books on child study. It will be 
sent to anyone interested without charge 
if accompanied with a 2c stamp to 
cover mailing. Address: The Group 
Study Bureau, CHiILpREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
Yorn, N. ¥. 


A Parents’ Library 


LIBRARY, in charge of a trained 
librarian, containing all the best 
books for parents on the care and train- 
ing of children, has been established 
in connection with the editorial office of 
this magazine to serve interested groups. 
Any group desiring special bibliogra- 
phies or reading lists, will 





est of These Is Love,” [@ 


& be given the utmost service. 





Obedience, Adolescence, 


Problems of Food and Rest, a Registry of Groups 

Habit Formation, Child Program on HE editors of this 
Health, and Vacation Prob- CHILD magazine receive fre- 
lems. Each month an au- TRAINING quent requests from readers 


g 


thoritative article on one of 
these subjects will appear in 
this magazine as scheduled, 
together with a program for 
group discussion based on it 
and a supplementary bibli- 
ography. 

The Group Service Bu- 
reau has printed a supply of 
these programs on heavy 
blue paper, which it offers 
free of charge to any 














Order free of cost 
your next year’s 
programs 


for names of groups in their 
community which they might 
join. Any groups which 
would be glad to have read- 
ers of this magazine join 


their membership are in- 
vited to register with the 


Group Service Bureau. 

Send us the address of 
your study group and receive 
our frequent announcements 
and helps. 
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Program for 


Group Discussion 


Based on “‘Which?- 


Old or New Methods in Child Training”’ 


and Prepared by the Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


SE the article on Page 9 as the 
subject of your program at the 
next meeting of your Woman's 
ub, Child Study Group, Mother’s 
lub, Parent-Teacher Association, or 
her group interested in child rearing. 
fry this plan of procedure: Appoint 
leader who will read the article aloud 
the group. The leader should then 
sk the various members of the group 
read in turn the Points to Keep in 
lind. Some of the points may arouse 
fference of opinion. This should be 
ncouraged. 

Che leader will next ask members of 
e group to take up, one by one, the 
'roblems for Discussion. ‘The entire 
roup will, of course, join in discussing 
ese. 

\t the close of the meeting it will be 
und helpful for the leader to read 
oud The Summary. 

In advance of the meeting the vari- 
is book and pamphlet references should 
e assigned to members of the group 
nd they should be asked to report on 
hese at the meeting. 


Points to Keep in Mind 

|) Freedom does not mean absence of 
guidance. 

2) Children are entitled to receive 
their parents’ best judgment and 
help in forming right ways of 
living. 

3) The strict, blind obedience formerly 
demanded of children did not al- 
ways make for efficiency in later 
life. It often hindered self-devel- 
opment. 

+) Obedience for its own sake is not 
educative ; obedience to natural and 
social law is a part of the learning 
process of every child 

5) Children whose every act is di- 
rected will not learn the self-direc- 
tion they will need in adult life. 

6) By learning to make decisions for 
themselves children develop judg- 
ment and self-reliance. 

} Simply doing unselfish things un- 
der adult pressure does not teach 
children unselfishness. 


8) Restraint and repression imposed 
by adults do not teach self-control 
and consideration for others 

9) Learning comes from repetition of 


activities that give satisfaction, 
whether these activities are in 
themselves easy or difficult. 
Problems for Discussion 
1) Two-year-old Janet is an only child 
and will not allow other children to 
touch her doll carriage. Should 
she be allowed to keep it for her- 
self when she is in the park, or 
should she be made to share it with 


other children? How teach her to 
be unselfish ? 
John is eleven. He goes to a 
strictly disciplined military school, 
and has learned to rise and stand at 
attention whenever an older person 
address him. Is this wise training 
for all children ? 

(3) As a means of developing chil- 

dren’s ability to use their own 

judgment, should we permit them 
to choose their own food? 

Mary, at seven, wanted very much 

to have a red dress, but Mother 

preferred that she have blue. What 
ought to determine the choice ? 

James did very poorly in French 

class, and seemed unwilling to 

apply himself; yet he mastered the 

Boy Scout flag signaling code with- 

in three days. How can this be 

explained ? 

(6) Billy’s grandmother thinks Billy, 
aged three, should be taken to 
church every Sunday. Her reason 
for wanting this is that he will 
thereby get the habit of going regu- 
larly, and will also learn to sit 
still. What may be legitimate rea- 
sons for his mother’s objections to 


this ? 


bo 


+ 


uw 


Summary 


— 


Obedience should be meaningful 

and based on understanding. 

(2) It is the child’s attitude toward his 
tasks which makes them valuable 
or otherwise. 

(3) Unselfish actions must bring satis- 
faction to the child. The occasion 
for unselfish action must arise out 
of natural situations. 

(4) The best child guidance calls for 

constant readjustment of routine 

and ideas. . 


Book Ri ferences 

INTEREST AND EFFort IN EpucATION— 
John Dewey. Houghton Mifflin, 1913. 
Chapter I. 

Motruers AND CHILDREN — Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Holt, 1914. Pages 
97-168. 

CONCERNING CHILDREN—Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman. Small, Maynard, 1900 
Chapter II. 

PERSONALITY AND SoctaL ADJUSTMENT 
—Ernest R. Groves. Longmans 
Green, 1924. Chapter XVII. 

Newer MEANINGS OF DiscIPLINE—in 
“Concerning Parents’—William H. 
Kilpatrick. New Republic, 1926. 
Pages 195-212. 

Pamphlet Reference 

OBEDIENCE (Studies in Child Training, 
Series I, No. 1)—Cecile Pilpel. Child 
Study Association of America, 1925. 
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“Little Toidey” is superior in its 
comfort and safety as well as in its 
high quality and scientific design. 


go) 


2, 





Protect baby 
now! 


These are the months when baby 
must be especially protected. Never 
is physical regularity more important 
than now. Hot days and nights. 
Baby uncomfortabk It takes so 
little to make baby really ill. 


“Little Toidey” 


“Little Toidey,” the comfort able 
juvenile toilet seat, is scientifically 
designed to aid in baby’s training 


and to keep baby regular. Safe. 


Sanitary. Folds compactly. Easily 
taken wherever baby goes. Saves 
work. Saves worry. Keeps baby 


healthy and happy. 

“Little Toidey” fits any adult toilet. 
Locks automatically in place with 
rubber covered clamps. Will not 
mar. Adequate without additional 
equipment for emergency use in the 
country. Prevents distraction by pro- 
viding identical toilet for baby at 
home and wherever baby goes. Beau- 
tifully finished in gleaming white, 
baby blue or dainty pink. 


“Little Toidey, Jr.” 


Just as carefully designed, just as 
pertect in mechanical features. Sate 
Less beautifully finished. “Little 
Toidey, Jr.” pleases those who want 
the best but must watch the cost. 


Trade-mark Your Guarantee 


Both “Little Toidey” and “Little 
Toidey, Jr.” have the cunning bunny 
Be sure 


trade-mark on the back rest 
to look for it. 

Get “Toideys” in i 

fants’ departments, 
baby shops and at the 
better plumbers. Send 


for ur booklet, ‘**Make 
Baby Regular with 1 
thoritative suggestions for 


baby’s training. PRE 
Write today! 





Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


f lists ain Child let pn 


Gertrupe A, Murer, Pr 
Dept. K Wayne, Ind. 


Fort 








See page #. 
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LEASE accept my congratulations 

upon what seems to me your far- 
sightedness in establishing a reference 
library in connection with the editorial 
offices of CHILDREN. I spent a most 
delightful, as well as a very profitable 
half hour or more there the other day 
. and would have stayed longer had I 
been able to spare the time. Your li- 
brarian was able to furnish me with 
just the particular thing J needed at 
the time. The real “library attitude,” 
which to me means a readiness to help 
the reader to find what he doesn't 
know where to look for, was so con- 
spicuous that I hardly realized that I 
was in an office building and not in a 
technical library. This seems a much 
wiser way of putting review copies of 
books to work than the usual custom 
of wasting them. I am sure the read- 
ers of CHILDREN, the office force, writ- 
ers and research workers, must derive 


constant benefit from such a library 
service.—F. H. R., N. Y. 
We cordially invite anyone interested in 


child training to consult our library of the 
latest and best books on the subject. 


S one of three children, I just 

“growed.” I was taught what other 
children were taught, but originalities 
were carefully trimmed off so that I 
should conform to family standards. I 
stifled doubts about orthodox grown- 
ups and endeavored to wear ready- 
made thoughts with conviction. But I 
was always secretly longing to know 
more intimately the little girl who 
whispered delightful audacities to my 
heart, biding me be brave enough to 
wear gypsy red which she was sure 
would become me, instead of conven- 
tional brown. But I never did. I was 
too timid. 

I longed to study music and was 
taught art. Art was the family atmos- 
phere. I had some literary ability but 
my education stopped at the age of 
eighteen. College training for girls 
was then too new to be considered quite 
lady-like by an old-fashioned family. 
Thus my personality lay dormant until 
I was married. 

I found new happiness with my hus- 
band and children and slowly learned 
life’s responsibilities. I began to write 
and had some measure of literary suc- 
I went among the tragedies of 
humanity and found there need of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

My children fared better than I had 
for I struggled to develop their indi- 


cess. 
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Parents Forum 
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You are invited to write in your opinions on any 
phase of child care and training, including your 
experiences with your children, as well as your 


comments and suggestions on 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. Communications 
should be brief, preferably 
less than two hundred words. 


vidualities, though I made many mis- 
cakes. Now all four of them are edu- 
cated, according to their desires, and 
are happily doing their share of the 
world’s work. At fifty I am fitted to 
bring up children! 

Recently we took a little girl into 
our home who was “agin the world” 
at the age of three. She had been 
nagged until she appeared to be a sullen 
child. In two months she has turned 
into a happy little girl with a sturdy 
character and an original mind. If 
she can have a chance, hers will be a 
brilliant personality. 

I wonder if this is not the answer 
to most of our regrets: to give to some 
other person the understanding we 
were ourselves denied —Mrs. A. D. S., 
Mass. 

It is to help all parents to understand and 

appreciate the personalities of their children 

and to find the joy and satisfaction that 


comes with the intelligent rearing of chil- 
dren, that this magazine exists. 


WOULD like to tell you about camp 

that I am the best back diver at 
camp and could swim pretty good cause 
I just learned the day I went there the 
rules of the camp is don’t throw any 
kid in so I threw a kid in and they said 
that I mustn't go swimming for a week 
so I went in just the same. Your 
Friend: W. G., N. Y. 

An eleven-year-old friend sent us this in- 

timate letter. Well, even we must admit. 

Billy, that boys will be boys especially at 


that best of all possible places—a boys’ 
camp. 


WOULD like to read a discussion 

that will help in counteracting the 
stresses and strains incident to a fam- 
ily of children. 

How often have you seen a child 
snatch another’s toy or refuse to share 
his own, and heard an adult remark 
condoningly, “He’s an only child, poor 
little thing, and doesn’t know how to 
play with another child”? All very 
true, but do you ever hear an adult 
condone a child’s fault on the score 
that he has brothers and sisters at 
home? We will all grant that the only 
child is the more unfortunate, but at 
least those of us who have several 
children recognize, also, that there are 
certain unsocial attitudes which arise 







more easily and are harder to combat 
in a child who has brothers and sisters. 
Mrs. R. W. B., Illinois. 
Watch for an article entitled “Living With 
Your Children” and others dealing with 


family adjustments which will appear in 
this magazine. 


HE grandmother who makes up her 

mind just to enjoy her grandchil- 
dren is the one who is wise. My friends 
have always been amused at my antici- 
pation of that joy. When my son was 
in high school I commenced to talk 
about my grandchildren and now I find 
the reality a thousand times more de- 
lightful than the dream. There’s just 
one thing I would like to enjoin upon 
grandmothers. Do not spoil your 
grandchildren. <A _ spoiled child is a 
bore wherever he is. You never need 
to interfere if the parents are there to 
look after such discipline as is neces- 
sary, but if it is up to grandmother to 
administer it, she should not fail. Every 
grandmother should read CuiLpRen. I 
am recommending it to my friends 
among the young mothers and to my 
older friends, the ones with whom I 
exchange stories of our grandchildren. 
They will glean pleasure and learn 
many things it is good for them to 
know.—Mrs. K, D. A., N. Y. 


Here is a grandmother who keeps up with 
the times. May her kind increase! 


CANNOT refrain from telling you 

of my sincere appreciation of your 
splendid magazine. Names like Kil- 
patrick, Baldwin and Gesell, coupled 
with such women as Dr. Van Waters, 
Julia Lathrop and Patty Smith Hill 
assure us of advice worth following. 

CHILDREN is so fine in a number of 
wavs. The length of the articles is 
bound to appeal to the busy mother 
whose time for reading must so often 
be crowded in between her many duties. 

It is a magazine that mothers of 
every station of life may read with 
understanding, for it brings the best 
counsel to the laity which so often 
heretofore has been given in terms be- 
yond the common ken. With such a 
magazine available through subscrip- 
tion or access to a Public Library we 
need no longer fear the outcome of our 
“children of the majority.”"—Mrs. R. 
H. K., Ohio. 


Such a thoughtful letter of appreciation 
warms the cockles of an editorial heart! 

















































For Y our Children’s Sake 


Now is the time—right now—to give your 
children constructive play aids that build 
strong bodies and alert minds. Nature has 
given thema natural desire for activity play 

-It insures full mental and physical growth. 


Give them the 
opportunity to ful- 
fill that desire to 
their heart’s con- 
tent, andthey will 
be healthier and 
happier. 


; . a 
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“RS? & SLIDE 


Fully protected by 
patents granted 
July 7, 1925, and 
other patents 
pending 








As a 
Merry-Go-Round 





As a Teeter- 
Totter 











Zi= M ERREMAKE so 








the year round 





Combines the Three Greatest Health-Building Plays of 
Childhood—Slide—Teeter-T otter—and Merry-Go-Round 





Combines a 








A complete home playground—Slide—Teeter-Totter—and Merry-Co- 1. Swing 
Round, all in one. It will keep your children gloriously happy from morn- 2. Trapeze 

ing till night, at home, away frem undesirable influences, and safe from 3. Horizontal Bar 
dangerous street trathe. Children change it from cne play to another \\ 4. Flying Rings 
themselves—its constructive play variety develops their minds—its health- A Ao 


ful activity builds strong bodies. 


paTent \ 
PENDING 


Children from 2 to 16 years of age love the Merremaker. It is built strong 
and durable. Finished in bright red enamel, with a weather-proof spar 


GWG ~ 
varnish, makes it look well and last for years. Special rubber feet for 
indoor use—a year-round builder of health and happiness. 
The low price will surprise ~ou. For your children’s sake mail the coupon 
today! 
) MAILTHIS COU ‘ 
a ‘ $) ©))—A4 Y The 
MERREMAKER 


TRA FLYI 
269 Cecil St. PEZE HORIZONTAL BAR LYING RINGS 


sttanonpele CORPORATION ry , ERREM AKER GYM 


Minnesota a C - 
“A Complete Home Gymnasium” 









Merremaker 


Corporation 


Please send me full illustrated informa- 269 Cecil Street 
tion and your low price of the Merremaker 
Complete Home Playground and the Merre- 


eG . ° The new Merremaker Gym four-in-one 
maker Gym, Minneapolis, 


mS Swing, Trapeze, Horizontal Bar and Fly- 
PO in bi acGhekedentsbaveknenennee awe Minn. ing Rings. 


oes cceccccceccccecs Mail the coupon: today. 
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Theodore Roosevelt at the Age of Nine 


Because Teddy was too frail to be in 
school, the Roosevelt family traveled a year 
in Europe, and Teddy’s eleventh birthday 
found them in Cologne, Germany. 

“After Teddy’s dinner,” so a member of 
the family writes, “Papa brought in all the 
presents. They, Mamma and Papa, gave 
cach of the three Writing Desks.” 

If the business of education is to be 
looked after at all well, every child should 
have his or her own Desk in the home. 

What the throttle is to an engine, the 
steering wheel to an automobile, or the 
handle to a plow, a Desk is to the great 
executive and creative tasks of the world. 

The New Chautauqua Desk prompts to 
order, action and mental industry, and he is 
a shrewd father who early discovers the 
importance of its appeals and uses in de- 
veloping the natural bent of each child 
through which he is most easily set on the 
way of success and achievement in life. 

Whether as a reward for merit or as an 
incentive to effort, the New Chautauqua 
Desk is the gift supreme for any boy or 
girl. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
& COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind., U.S.A. 


Toronto, Canada 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 








My Father Was the Greatest Man in the World 
So Theodore Roosevelt Used to Say 
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GJ: is really hard to tell,” many a discerning mother has said, “who is 
deriving the greater good from our modest investment in the Chautau- 

qua Desk—the children or their father.” 

Fathers soon find this equipment the most intriguing point of contact with 
their own boys’ and girls’ creative and recreational needs and interests—and 
what a thrill the father gets from it! 

And why should not every boy regard his father as the greatest man in 
the world? Surely the father starts with this advantage in the eyes of his 
boy—or his girl, too. It really takes only a few minutes of lively play and 
of plain common-sense thought a day on almost any father’s part to preserve 
some such influence in the lives of his own children. 

“Nothing outside the home,” Theodore Roosevelt once exclaimed in a 
memorable address while President of the United States, ‘can take the place 
of the home. The school is a valuable adjunct to the home, but a wretched 
substitute for it.” 


The New Chautauqua Desk establishes the conditions of freedom and self 
expression in the home which the schools of tomorrow will bring about as 
the fundamental and 
progress and growth. 


indispensable requirement for each child's fullest 





































Patents Pending. All Rights Reserved 
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